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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





THE presentation of the Freedom of his native 
city to Mr. GLADSTONE at Liverpool last Saturday 
afforded the Prime Minister an opportunity of 
making a very interesting non-political speech. He 
was able to present the contrast between the Liver- 
pool of his youth and the Liverpool of to-day in 
vivid terms to his hearers. It is a contrast which is 
in every way wonderful. Perhaps, if Mr. GLADSTONE 
had been egotistical, he could have astonished those 
who listened to him by showing them how largely 
the marvellous commercial development of their 
city and port has been due to his own action as 
a statesman. Where would Liverpool have been 
to-day if the wise fiscal policy of which Mr. GLAD- 
STONE is the chief representative had not removed 
the fetters from English commerce “ and let the fair, 
white-winged peacemaker fly to happy havens under 
all the sky"? Certainly Liverpool owes vastly more 
to Mr. GLADSTONE than the honour which it enjoys 
as his birthplace, and the chief wonder in connection 
with last Saturday’s proceedings is that they did 
not take place years ago. But Liverpool, whatever 
its advances in prosperity may have been, has been 
singularly steadfast in its devotion to a retrograde 
and obsolete political creed. 





THE lying spirit is abroad again. It seems almost 
useless, indeed, to contradict any one series of false 
reports, seeing that they are no svoner disposed of 
than another crop springs up in their place. This 
week the intelligent gentlemen who purvey false- 
hoods for the news agencies and the evening news- 
papers have made themselves responsible for two 
ridiculous assertions, the utter absurdity of which 
ought to have been apparent to everybody. - The 
first was to the effect that a serious breach had taken 
place between LoRD ROSEBERY and Mr. MORLEY, and 
the proof offered in support of this invention was the 
fact that the Foreign Secretary had accompanied Mr. 
MorRLEY on his return to Ireland after the Cabinets ! 
Is it necessary to say more? That must, indeed, be 
a serious difference of opinion which exercises men 
so sorely that they are ready even to face the stormy 
waters of the Irish Sea rather than lose an oppor- 
tunity of wrangling over it. The other invention 
was the “ Recall of Mr. Justice MATHEW.” Accord- 
ing to this extraordinary announcement, Ministers 
had deliberately inflicted a distinct humiliation and 
rebuff upon—themselves. Mr. Justice MATHEW, we 
need hardly say, has not been recalled; but, inas- 
much as one class of evidence before the Commission 
is now complete, there has been a suspension of the 
sittings until after Christmas, when the President 
will return to his duties in Dublin. He and his 
colleagues hope to complete their labours before the 
meeting of Parliament. 





Mr. Mor Ley, in his stirring speech at Newcastle, 
exposed some of the worst falsehoods with which 
the public mind is deluged by the enemies of Ireland. 
It need hardly be said that most of these falsehoods 
find publicity through the columns of the Times ; 
and Mr. MorLey has done well to warn the public 
against accepting any statement on Irish affairs 
which may appear in that journal unless it be con- 
firmed elsewhere. Besides refuting the statements 
about an alleged increase of crime in Ireland under 





the present Government, the Chief Secretary spoke 
out boldly with regard to the attempt that is being 
made in certain quarters to make sectarian and politi- 
cal capital out of the Meath election inquiry. Many 
mean and ignoble things have been done by the 
Coercionist party during the past six years ; but there 
has been nothing meaner or more ignoble in their 
conduct than this hypocritical attempt to convince a 
Protestant nation that in some way or other its 
religious liberties are being endangered by the action 
of the Irish priests. 





WE have some reason for believing that the 
question of the Paris Fund of the Irish party, 
though not closed, is in a fair way of settlement. 
The terms of arrangement have been discussed in 
good temper by all the parties concerned, and every- 
one is hopeful of a satisfactory result. Whatever 
difficulties may still remain rest rather with the 
bankers in Paris than with the politicians in Ireland. 





Tue Parliamentary draughtsmen are having a 
busy time of it just now. The work accomplished 
by the Cabinet during its prolonged November sittings 
is bearing fruit in the shape of a number of Bills, 
which are gradually growing into proper form in the 
hands of the draughtsmen and of Cabinet Com- 
mittees. The popular rumour which asserts that 
Ministers will be prepared to open next session with 
a strong programme of legislative measures is not 
without good foundation. The supporters of the 
Ministry at all events will have no reason to com- 
plain when they see in what fashion the Government 
are preparing to redeem their pledges and to convert 
the Newcastle Programme, at which so many foolish 
sneers have been levelled by Tory speakers and 
writers, into a substantial reality. 





Mr. STANLEY'S speech at the Constitutional Club 
on Wednesday evening was slightly unworthy of 
him. It is not necessary to do more than notice 
his foolish girding at the Press—the rock from 
which Mr. STANLEY himself was hewn. But it was 
not creditable to him that in discussing the question 
of Uganda he should have gone out of his way to 
repeat Tory slanders upon the Foreign and Colonial 
policy of the Liberals as a whole, Every true 
Liberal is of necessity an opponent of Jingoism; 
but Jingoism is not, as some Jingoes profess to 
believe, identical with patriotism. On the con- 
trary the anti-Jingo may possess, and in most 
cases does possess, a far truer conception of the 
greatness of our Empire, and of the duties which the 
possession of sucha heritage imposes upon Englishmen, 
than the Jingo usually enjoys. If Mr. STANLEY 
really believes that any considerable section of the 
Liberal party is anxious to fling away the Colonies, 
to abandon India, and to cut down the Empire to the 
limits of these islands, he must be a particularly 
foolish person. And we must tell him that it is 
hardly less foolish to pretend to confound a wise 
prudence in the consideration of our duties and 
responsibilities in so difficult a matter as that of 
Uganda with the mean desire to shirk danger and 
expense at the cost of national honour. The Jingo 
who propounds this theory has no more right to be 
regarded as a typical patriot in England than a 
Chauvinist has in France, or a prophet of Spread- 
Eagleism has in the United States. 
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Proressor KARL PEARSON is an able and original 
teacher, and a philosophic idealist in more senses than 
one. The ideal for the sake of which he has withdrawn 
from the practical work of promoting university 
reform in London seems hardly to be sufficiently near 
realisation tobe worth contending for. English people, 
even very highly cultivated people, have got firmly 
fixed in their minds the conception of a university, 
partly as a place of Liberal education, primarily as a 
body for granting degrees. We do not defend this con- 
ception, but there it is. Now,a Professorial University 
such as PROFESSOR PEARSON wishes to see established 
in London is not necessarily either of these things. It 
is a place for producing highly specialised researchers, 
some of whom take degrees. But the vast majority 
of students need learn no more than they please. 
The teachers may be men of the very first rank, but 
they do not teach, except perhaps in some branches 
of natural :cience, and in the Seminér. They 
lecture : and the students go, but do not necessarily 
listen. Suppose such a university were started in 
London: could the British Philistine—who, after all, 
will have to find the money—be persuaded that it is 
worth while? The elements of a federal system are all 
present among us. We can hardly suppose that the 
question can escape that tendency to compromise— 
illogical, but workable—that pervades everything 
English. After all, English education must be demo- 
cratic. And the Professorial University is not. 





Tue National Agricultural Conference at St. 
James’s Hall has given fresh confirmation to the 
popular but—we had hoped—mistaken belief that 
there is nobody so impracticable, so unable to learn, 
or so simple as the average British farmer. It has 
demanded a return to agricultural Protection, which 
—while England is largely a country of townspeople, 
at any rate—it is notin the least likely to get, and has 
allowed itself to be drawn into an approval of 
Bimetallism—which, after all, would do nothing for 
the farmer but raise his spirits a little by raising 
nominal prices all round—at the very moment when 
the impossibility of that system has just been 
established by the failure of the Monetary Con- 
ference. The stalwart agriculturists in pot-hats 
and gaiters who thronged St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday had much better have stayed at 
home. We have heard the meeting described as a 
Tory caucus. In composition it was so—to some 
extent. But if so, we gave the Tories, except Mr. 
CHAPLIN and Mr. LOwWTHER, credit for greater astute- 
ness than they displayed on Wednesday. The results 
of that day's debate rather took the interest out of 
Thursday's proceedings, and the cry for Protection 
spoilt the debates on local taxation and land tenure, 
which might otherwise have been instructive enough. 





Tue present School Board for London is cer- 
tainly a remarkable body. Last week the public 
learnt that one of its schools in Bethnal Green was 
so dirty at the time of the annual inspection as 
to lose part of the Government grant. This week a 
coroner's inquest has found that a little girl has died of 
diphtheria caught from looking down an open drain 
in a Board school in Holloway ; and—more dis- 
creditable still—the Board has actually been sum- 
moned, through its clerk, by the Lambeth Vestry 
for neglecting to put the drains of a _ school 
in the parish into proper sanitary order. Here 
again, diphtheria and scarlet fever are said to 
have resulted; and the Board has disregarded re- 
peated complaints for a period of twenty months. 
Now it is preparing to close the schools in question. 
One member says he would like to close Beard 
schools altogether—and the public may be excused 
if they credit other members with the same desire. 
After all, the majority was elected to practise 
economy, and to prevent the Board schools from 
becoming too attractive. Diphtheria in them cer- 
tainly fulfils the latter purpose. 





THERE was a scare in the silver market on Wed- 
nesday, when the price of the metal fell }d. to 381d. 
per ounce, and all silver securities likewise declined, 
Rupee Paper, for example, falling 1}. On Thursday 
there was some recovery, but the marketis ina state of 
suppressed crisis, and another fall seems imminent. 
At last the City recognises that nothing will come 
of the Brussels Conference, and EX-GOVERNOR 
McCrREARY’'S statement that in that case the United 
States Government will repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1890 has prepared for a further great depre- 
ciation in silver. Naturally there are rumours in 
the United States that the American Government 
will have to raise a large gold loan to strengthen 
its reserve. There appears to be no doubt that 
the hoarding of gold on a considerable scale is 
going on, and that people are very apprehensive 
that silver notes and silver certificates will fall 
to a discount, and that consequently gold will be ex- 
ported in unprecedentedly largeamounts. While the 
City is speculating on all this, and is growing day by 
day more nervous, the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land are taking no measures to protect their reserve. 
They know that, in addition to the possible demands 
from both the United States and India, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government is preparing for a gold loan of 
over 20 millions sterling. Russia is always negotia- 
ting for a loan, Germany is actually preparing to 
borrow, France will follow suit, and the smaller Gov- 
ernments are all in difficulties. For all that the 
rates of interest and discount are falling day by day, 
and the directors of the Bank of England are doing 
nothing to be prepared for emergencies. The rate 
of discount, for example, in the open market, is 
actually under 2 per cent., and apparently is going 
lower. Of course, it is said that bankers at home 
and upon the Continent have so much money that 
they find it difficult to employ; that they are com- 
peting unwisely for bills, and that the Bank of 
England finds itself powerless. But we venture to 
think that, if Mr. Lidderdale was still at the head of 
the Bank, he would not deem that a sufficient reason 
for sitting idle; and everyone will see by-and-by, if 
a crisis occurs, that the policy is most dangerous. 





Tue fall in silver and silver securities on Wednes- 
day filled the Stock Exchange with apprehension. 
On Thursday there was a slight recovery, but in 
spite of that the feeling is very nervous. Over and 
above the American and Indian disturbance and 
its effects here, the agricultural depression is very 
real, and, of course, is reducing the purchasing 
power of landowners, farmers, and agricultural la- 
bourers. The foreign tradeisgrowing worse. Itis true 
that the actual quantity of goods exported last month 
was larger than in November last year, but then the 
prices are very much lower. And it is noteworthy 
that our manufacturers, especially textile manufac- 
turers, are buying smaller quantities of raw material, 
showing that they do not look for an early recovery. 
The dispute in the cotton trade is likely to continue ; 
a strike in South Wales seems to be impending, and 
the number of unemployed is steadily increasing. On 
the Continent there is great political unrest. Just 
now, France, Austria-Hungary, and Spain are going 
through, or have just gone through, Ministerial crises; 
the news from Russia is very gloomy, trade is very 
depressed in Germany, the new Protectionist Tariff is 
injuring France, and the crisis in Italy is deepening. 
In the Argentine Republicthere is undoubted economic 
improvement, but great distrust of the intentions of 
the new Administration has been excited by the 
report of the Finance Minister upon the debt. In 
Brazil the Government is trying to introduce order 
into the paper currency, but the task is a very diffi- 
cult one; and the prospects in Uruguay are not 
bright. In Australasia the crisis continues, and there 
are new riots and troubles in China. Everywhere 
the outlook is thus discouraging, and lower prices 
upon the Stock Exchange, consequently, are more 
likely than higher. 
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TWO TYPES OF CITIZEN. 





HE English Press has irdulged in a not unnatural 
degree of self-satisfactory comment upon the 
proceedings at Liverpool last Saturday. It is no 
doubt highly creditable to public feeling in this 
country that the leader of a party should be able to 
receive a great public compliment from a body of 
men among whom his political opponents are as 
numerous as his friends. No one wishes to deny 
that the Tories of Liverpool have done credit to 
themselves and to their great city by the manner in 
which they have assented to the recognition of Mr. 
Gladstone as the first citizen of the town now living. 
But when we recall the fact that he whom Liverpool 
has thus tardily consented to honour has been four 
times Prime Ministerof the Queen, and even now, at the 
close of his eighty-seeerd year, holds that honour- 
able office, we cannot pretend to think that the 
action of the Liverpool citizens is so exceptional or 
so peculiarly English as some writers would have us 
suppose. It is not, however, of the political aspect 
of the graceful incident of last Saturday that we 
wish to speak now. It is well that oncein a while 
we should forget Mr. Gladstone’s great services to 
the State, his unexampled record as an adminis- 
trator, his fame as orator and glory as patriot, and 
think of him only in that smaller capacity which it 
is open to every one of us to fill—that of a good 
citizen. Itwas emphatically asthe good citizenthatthe 
Prime Minister received the plaudits of the crowded 
gathering in St. George’s Hall last Saturday. In that 
capacity he by no meansstandsalone. Unique as his 
distinction is in many respects, we cannot claim for 
him that in the matter of citizenship he has been 
specially exalted above all other men. Yet of him 
we can truly say that he is a typical example of the 
ood citizen. Almost from his boyhood, certainly 
rom the earliest years of his manhood, he has 
devoted his strength and his talents to the service 
of the community and the country at large. For 
sixty years he has been one of the hardest workers 
in the world. That, at least, will be denied by 
none. And to his work he has brought talents 
which his bitterest opponents are constrained 
to regard as altogether exceptional. Yet what 
is the end of these sixty years of devoted 
and laborious self-denial? They leave him as 
they found him, plain Mr. Gladstone. They leave 
him hardly, if at all, richer in worldly wealth than 
when he began. No great estates now own him as 
their lord; his name is not inscribed in the books of 
the Bank of England as the holder of one of those 
fabulous fortunes of which we hear nowadays. He 
is certainly no millionaire ; and if we are to judge 
the success of men in life by the amount of the 
fortunes they accumulate—the wealth which at their 
death may be distributed among their heirs—the 
career of Mr. Gladstone can only be described as a 
failure. 

How strange it seems to speak of that remark- 
able and unique career in such terms! How strange 
to recall the fact that there are even now amongst 
us men who measure life by a standard according to 
which the work of the greatest of living Englishmen 
must be pronounced, so far as he personally is con- 
cerned, a complete and irremediable failure. And 
yet how blessed is the fact that to the majority of us 
another standard seems that which alone can be 
properly applied in such a case. It is not how Mr. 
Gladstone has served himself, not what he has 
gained for his own purse and the purse of his 
children, but how he has served his country, and what 
he has succeeded in doing for his fellow-creatures of 
every degree, that, in the minds of most of us, would 
seem to constitute the one great test-question. 





The stars differ from each other in glory, and 
there is no man now living amongst us whose 
star can compete in splendour with that of the 
illustrious statesman to whom his old fellow- 
townsmen did honour a week ago. But though 
differing in degree both of intellect and success, 
there are happily many amongst us who, in one 
respect, will compare not unfavourably with Mr. 
Gladstone. For this devotion of one’s self in early 
life to public work and the service of the community 
is happily no rare virtue amongst Britons ; and it is 
perhaps in the lower paths of public labour—in 
our Town Councils, in our Benevolent Committees, 
in many almost unseen walks of usefalness—that 
the most shining examples of this conspicuous 
disregard for self in the face of public duty 
are to be found. It is well for any country 
when it has men who, like Mr. Gladstone, can 
not only bring to bear upon the services of 
the State or the local community splendid 
powers of mind and body, but an unimpeach- 
able rectitude of character. One such example. 
as that which Mr. Gladstone has set of purity in 
public, as well as in private, life, is of value to the 
nation as a whole, and men of every party may well 
join in doing honour to one who has offered it to us. 
The good citizen is eminently one who deserves all 
honour and respect from his fellow-citizens. They 
may differ from him in aim—they may think that 
his judgment errs; but if they see in him the noble 
virtues of self-denial, sincerity, and absolute devotion 
to duty, they cannot do wrong in offering to him the 
highest reward it is in their power to confer. 

We have only to look across the Atlantic in 
order to see what that other type of citizen is which 
some amongst us would fain exalt. The death of 
Mr. Jay Gould has brought into prominence the 
life of one whose whole public career must be regarded 
as a blot upon the face of our time. The man has 
died worth untold millions of money, and there are 
doubtless persons amongst us who, when they read 
the more or less fabulous figures of his fortune, are’ 
moved with a sordid feeling of envy, and see in such: 
a career and such an end the attainment of the 
highest success that life affords. Yet, never has a 
public career been more hopelessly mean, detestable, 
and loathsome than that of this great American finan- 
cier. To what great public object have his undoubted 
talents ever been devoted? what public good has his 
enormous wealth ever effected? Who among the 
millions of citizens in the great Republic is to-day 
the better because Jay Gould lived and succeeded in, 
accumulating wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ?: 
There is little need to answer the question. He 
himself is reported to have said that he was univers- 
ally detested, and, whether he said it or not, we fear 
the assertion is correct. Living for himself alone— 
with an absolute disregard for the just claims of his 
fellow-men and an absolute ignoring of the claims of 
his country—he has presented to his contemporaries 
the spectacle of a colossal selfishness, unredeemed b 


a solitary virtue. It is well that men should speak out . 


when such a person dies, and show something of the 
contempt with which such acareer as his inspires them, 
It is well, too, that the contrast should be pointed 
between a citizenship like his and a citizenship like. 
that of the great patriot and public benefactor whose. 
sixty years of self-devoted service, if they have 
brought him no colossal fortune, have, at all events, 
made him richer in the reverence and gratitude of 
his fellow-creatures throughout the world. The gulf 
between the good citizen and the bad citizen is so 
wide that we fear it must be regarded a3 almost 
impassable. We regret the fact, because there are 
amongst us to-day not a few men who, if they have 
not achieved the extraordinary “success” of Jay 
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Gould, are still treading in his footsteps, worshipping 
at the same shrine, and seeking to attain the same 
end. Would that the spectacle of the millionaire’s 
death might awaken them to the truth as to their 
own position, and lead them to abandon their lives 
of selfish self-absorption for that life of self-sacrificing 
devotion to the public weal which is the highest 
mark of nobility of character. 








THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S OPPORTUNITY, 





\ TE print on another page a letter from a corre- 

spondent which seems to us to deserve the 
attention of Ministers. Our correspondent, taking 
up the question of the magistracy, makes a suggestion 
which, if practicable at all, is assuredly well worthy 
of consideration. It is nothing less than that the 
Lord Chancellor, making full use of the powers with 
which he is invested, should effect a sweeping reform 
in the character of the magistracy in rural districts. 
It would be almost an insult to the intelligence of 
our readers to dwell upon the extremely un- 
satisfactory character of the present composition 
of benches of Quarter Sessions throughout the 
country. If any proof of the gravity of the 
injustice from which our political party and 
the masses of the people are now suffering was 
needed, it might be found in the apology that has 
been set forth in print during the present week on 
behalf of the Lord-Lieutenant of Essex. We drew 
attention last week to the statement that barely a 
dozen Liberals are to be found among the two 
hundred and fifty Justices of the Peace in Essex. 
Lord Rayleigh’s champion defends this scandalous 
state of things by the assertion that he has not 
appointed a greater number of Liberals because none 
suitable for the office of magistrate were to be 
found. Now we do not suppose that even the 
egregious person who has made this remarkable 
statement will contend that the county of Essex 
does not contain more than twelve Liberals who 
are at once honest and intelligent. It is clear, 
therefore, that honesty and intelligence are not, in 
his opinion, the essential qualifications for the office 
of magistrate. What he presumably means is that 
the Lord-Lieutenant cannot find more than a dozen 
men in the Liberal party who possess those ex- 
trapeous qualifications of wealth, social position, and 
connection with the land, which, under the present 
vicious system, are regarded by Tories as essential 
to the position of a magistrate. 

We could not desire the real issue to be stated 
more clearly than it has been by Lord Rayleigh’s 
apologist, and bis statement gives force and point to 
the demand of our correspondent. That demand is, 
that in all the rural districts of England men should be 
added to the Bench who have some knowledge of, aud 
sympathy with, the labouring population that has 
not been gaived in the position of landlord. Such 
an addition to the composition of the courts of 
Quarter Sessions would, as our correspondent points 
out, increase enormously the confidence of the people 
in the administration of justice, and would sweeten 
the very springs of life in rural England. Whatever 
justification or want of justification there may be 
for the fact, it is unfortunately certain that the 
great majority of the labouring population in country 
districts regard those in whose hands the active 
udministration of justice has been placed with a 
profound suspicion and distrust. Can we wonder at 
it? In what village or small town in the country 
is the petty sessions court anything but a court of 
landlords? In what court has the man who has 
(ffe ced s¢ainst the prescriptive privileges of the 





landed interest a chance of obtaining even-handed 
justice? We make no charge of wilful wrong-doing 
against the magistrates. Everybody knows that 
thev do their best to deal justly with all classes. But 
they necessarily act according to their lights, and 
under the existing system those lights are extremely 
dim and one-sided. It is monstrous that in a matter 
so important as the administration of the laws, power 
should be almost a monopoly in the hands of a 
limited and highly prejudiced class. That now-a- 
days the overwhelming majority of this class should 
belong to one political party is in itself doubtless a 
grave evil; but it is not comparable in gravity with 
the evil which arises from the fact that the class is 
drawn exclusively from one section of society. We 
cannot but feel amazed that so grievous an anomaly 
should have been tolerated so long. That the time 
is come when it ought to be removed will hardly be 
denied by any Liberal. 

Here, then, is a great opportunity for the Lord 
Chancellor, if he has the courage to act decisively 
and resolutely, and if the law gives him the power 
of so acting. On the latter point we necessarily 
speak under correction, for the question is a delicate 
and difficult one. But cases are on record in which 
the Lord Chancellor, when dealing with a recalci- 
trant Lord-Lieutenant, has called upon him to send 
the Commission of the Peace for the county to 
London, and has there added to it the names of men 
whom, as the chief magistrate of the nation, he 
believed to be fitted for a place on the bench. We 
trust that such action as this would not be needed 
in the present instance; but if it were, Liberal 
opinion throughout the country would strongly sup- 
port the Lord Chancellor. Nor can it be pretended 
that in calling for the admission to the magistracy 
of men of a different social position than those now 
commonly chosen, we are demanding anything that 
can properly be called revolutionary. Even a Tory 
Lord Chancellor, if we are not mistaken, has placed 
working-men on the Commission of the Peace in 
boroughs ; agricultural labourers are not only eligible 
for a seat in the House of Commons, but have 
actually been returned to it; why then should we 
not have working-men sitting among county as 
well as borough magistrates? And above the 
rank of the labourer, but below that of the 
landlord, there are many classes from whom 
eligible magistrates could be chosen. Village shop- 
keepers, farmers, doctors, surveyors, Nonconformist 
ministers, and many others who could be named, 
are now, as a rule, as rigorously excluded from 
any share in the administration of justice as the 
ploughman himself. The injustice of the thing is 
a reflection upon those in authority to which a 
Liberal Government can hardly, with due fidelity 
to its own principles, submit. Our opponents are 
now threatening us with every kind of obstruction 
that can, under the Parliamentary system, be thrown 
in the way of the Liberal legislation which they 
tremblingly expect next session. Even that rusty 
weapon, the House of Lords, is being furbished up 
against us, and we are coolly told that the will 
of the nation is to be overruled by the votes of the 
peers. It is surely time, in these circumstances, 
for Ministers to make use of the vast authority 
which the Constitution places in the hands of the 
Executive Government. They are armed with the 
mandate of the nation. They have certain principles 
to which they are publicly committed, and which 
have been endorsed by the assent of the ma- 
jority of the electors. They may fairly be 
asked to use the powers they possess for the purpese 
of carrying these principles into effect. Our corre- 
spondent has pointed out one field at least in which 
the Government, by the exercise of its legitimate 
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wers, can effect a great and most beneficial change, 
and fill the labouring population of the rural dis- 
tricts with confidence in the administration of the 
law. We should like to know what good reason can 
be urged against the wise and timely reform which 
he advocates. 





THE IRISH SHYLOCK. 





HE Irish landlords are insatiable. The Liberal 
party must brace itself for the effort to bring 
them to reason, and even Conservatives would do 
well to consider how long the defence of Irish land- 
lords should be considered an inseparable part of 
Tory policy. We often wonder when we think of 
the contrast between the attitude of the Conservative 
leaders towards the landlords in England and in 
Ireland. The English landlords have their faults, 
and many of them; but, after all is said, they are 
not a class whom Englishmen need be ashamed of. 
They have spent more on improving their land than 
any other landowners in the world who are not also 
occupiers; they have lived on the land, and set an 
example in its scientific cultivation; they have 
taken a pride in the beauty and fertility of their 
country-side. And if they have pressed for their 
rents more than the farmers liked sometimes, 
they have been, on the whole, less grasping 
than any other traders, and they have been content 
with a smaller interest on their money than any other 
investors. We speak of the rural landlord, of course 
—the London ground landlord is another being. 
For many years the squires have given a steady sup- 
port to the Tory party. Yet the squires are regarded 
as a drag upon their party by all ‘‘ Progressive Con- 
servatives.” The peculiar views of the squires about 
Protection are scouted as fatal to the hopes of the 
Tory manager, and all the pressure of landlord and 
farmer cannot lift the Corn Laws into the region of 
practical politics. Protection, after all, is only a 
delusive fallacy, and Mr. James Lowther honestly 
believes it would benefit the country at large. The 
policy of the Irish landlords, on the other hand, is 
sheer robbery, unredeemed by the faintest pretence 
of public spirit. Yet the Irish landlord is among the 
most sacred institutions which the Tory is sworn to 
defend, and it is among the dogmas of the ruling 
councillors that the Legislature must keep his rents at 
their present level. 

It is quite impossible to understand this difference 
of attitude towards a humble and honest faddist on 
the one side and a cruel enemy of society on the 
other. Race feeling has something to say to it. 
Many Englishmen really believe that Irishmen, 
especially Lrish tenants, are naturally dishonest, and 
that the Irish landlord is a man of English stock 
who has fallen among thieves. Distance to some 
extent lends enchantment to the view of these men 
of English stock. But whatever the cause of this 
curious discrimination, we do not believe that in the 
long run it will pay to look askance at Mr. James 
Lowther while cringing in admiration of Lord Clan- 
ricarde. The abuse which has been heaped upon 
the Evicted Tenants’ Commission is one of the neces- 
sary incidents in this comradeship of English Tory and 
Irish rack-renter. Respect for the Judges and for the 
Queen’s Commission has heretofore been common to 
the responsible men of both English parties. But 
because it did not suit the Irish landlords to 
have their proceedings exposed, these honourable 
traditions have been cast to the wind. Mr. Justice 
Mathew followed the same course of procedure 
which has been adopted by the English Labour Com- 
mission. That this rule secured for the landlord per- 
fectly fair play is proved by the fact that individual 





planters on the Massareene Estate who chose to 
give evidence got from the Commission courteous 
treatment and a full hearing. But the President 
was told that he should either have allowed counsel 
to cross-examine or have excluded the reporters, 
and the word went out that no landlord or 
agent was to give evidence. Anxious to remove 
every pretext for this boycott, Mr. Justice Mathew 
informed Lord Clanricarde that his agent and 
his planters might be heard at a special sitting 
from which the press would be excluded. Lord 
Clanricarde spurned this new offer in another imper- 
tinent letter, and from the Times downwards he is 
supported by a chorus of approbation in the English 
press. Yet it cannot be to the interest of Conserva- 
tism, in any real sense of the word, to praise this 
lawless disregard of public authority, to rekindle 
social feuds on the Campaign Estates, and to en- 
courage a creature, whom even Conservative Chief 
Secretaries found untameable, to further harass his 
tenantry and make landlordism still more hateful to 
the Irish people. Nor do we believe it will, in the 
long run, prove good policy even for the Tories as a 
arty. 
‘ It is too late to appeal to our opponents for fair 
treatment of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission ; but 
we do in all seriousness implore them to stay the 
hand of the evictor during the present winter, or, at 
least, to meditate upon the meanness of the policy 
of exacting in this calamitous season the full pound 
of flesh. ‘The Irish tenant makes no special appeal 
to British pity. Such appeals are distrusted, and 
not perhaps always without reason. He merely 
points to facts which are known to all men. It is 
beyond cavil or dispute that no more disastrous year 
than this of 1892 has been known by farmers in any 
part of the United Kingdom. We have no sympathy 
with most of the nostrums propounded at the Agri- 
cultural Conference at St. James’s Hall; but we 
cannot deny the accuracy of the unanimous testi- 
mony given as to the extent of the calamity. Most. 
English landlords propose to share the loss with their 
tenants in honest and manly fashion. As Mr. 
Chaplin said: “ Where adequate reductions of rent 
have not hitherto been made they ought to be made 
; . unless, indeed, the owners of estates are pre- 
pared to undertake the farming of their land them- 
selves.” The Irish landlords are refusing to give 
reductions of rent, and their notion of farming is to 
let the land relapse into prairie. . lt is asserted, with 
some show of reason, that in many parts of England 
the landlord no longer receives any economic rent, but 
only interest on the capital invested in improvemeats. 
The Irish landlord has invested no capital in im- 
provements. His claim is only to a bare economic 
rent, and on what principle can it be said that, if 
economic rent has disappeared on English land close 
to the greatest markets in the world, it should still 
be levied on the mountain holdings of Connaught, 
where the people were only kept alive in Mr. 
Balfour’s time by relief works? The evidence 
before the Evicted Tenants’ Commission has shown 
that on Lord Lansdowne’s property at Lugga- 
curran (not by any means one of the strongest 
cases for the tenants’ party) the landlord refused 
to allow any abatement on judicial rents in 1886, 
though, owing to the sudden fall in prices, he was 
allowing abatements on his property in England, 
and was compelled by statute to allow them in 
Ireland in 1887. The same fatuous course is being 
followed now. Mr. T. W. Russell has been forced 
to complain in the Times. Throughout Ulster 
farmers are expressing opinions which they perhaps 
regret that they did not back by their votes last 
July. One illustration may be given of the pitifal 
meanness of the oppressor. In the County Cavan 
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money was raised by the Grand Jury under the 
Relief of Distress Act, 1880, and is being repaid by 
annual instalments. The rate levied to meet these 
instalments is payable (unlike the ordinary rate) 
one-half by the landlord. The Grand Jury, con- 
trary to law, concealed from the farmers the 
fact that they could claim this deduction, until, 
on the matter being raised in Parliament last 
June, a fresh receipt was issued for the last rate, 
showing on the back the amount levied under this 
Act during each of the past twelve years. When 
the tenants went to pay their rent in this disastrous 
year, landlords (and even some members of the Grand 
Jury) not merely refused any abatement, but pleaded 
the Statute of Limitations against any allowance of 
this statutory deduction for more than six years. 
Could meanness go any further? And are honesi 
Conservatives bound by any mysterious compact to 
give this meanness their support ? 








FARMERS IN COUNCIL. 





| ig point of numbers and animation, if in nothing 

else, the Agricultural Conference has been as 
successful as its organisers can have desired. We 
do not wonder at the interest which has been dis- 
played. For the agricultural depression is undeniable 
and grave ; and while in one way or another it con- 
cerns every one, to a large part of the English people 
it is the chief concern of their lives. Notwithstand- 
ing the growth of great cities and the steady drift of 
the population away from the country, agriculture is 
still, in respect of the number of persons engaged, the 
greatest of English industries. In giving it this emin- 
ence we are thinking of the labourers. And we missed 
the labourers from the Conference. Some attempt, 
indeed, was made to have them represented, but either 
they were unwilling or they were not pressed, and only 
five or six of them appeared. Perhaps they were 
not wanted. We can understand that the remedies 


‘on which they have set their hearts would have fitted 


ill with the general character of the Conference, and 
no doubt the landlords and farmers acted prudently 
in keeping things in their own hands. Their 
main object was to fix public attention on their 
troubles, and in that they have succeeded. But let 
ns recognise that the loud voice from St. James’s 
‘Hall was only the voice of a limited class. We 


have had a conference on land, with the greatest of 


the landed interests left out. The opinions of land- 
lords and farmers are of immense value, but it goes 
without saying that their proposals for bettering 
their condition require to be regarded with con- 
siderable suspicion. 

We have no wish, indeed, to belittle the Confer- 
ence. The speakers were earnest though prejudiced 
men, speaking with practical knowledge of many 
things which are of vital interest to them and us. 
Their case, as we have said, is a grave one, and he 
would be a national benefactor who should find a 
remedy. According to the figures of Mr. Clay, the 
value of agricultural produce in 1891 was less by 
seventy-seven millions than it was in 1871; and 1892 
has been a worse year than 1891.. Mr. Clay’s method 
of comparison has been criticised, but we need not 
stop to discuss it. The fall in value is evident 
and serious. It is changing the face of English 
agriculture. A great extent of land has gone out 
of cultivation, and the process still continues. 
Wheat, which last week came down to 27s.—the 
lowest average price on record—has become an un- 
profitable product on many soils. Necessity has 
reduced English rents asmuch as the Land Courts have 
reduced Irish rents. There are farms to be had in 





someplaces byanyone whowill pay thechargesonthem. 
Thesales of land tell the same tale of decline. Freehold 
land has often changed hands of late at prices under 
£10anacre. An estate of 280 acres with a mansion- 
house and other buildings is in the market just now, 
and can be had, it is said, for £2,000. This is all 
quite true, and it does not form a cheerful picture. 
But let it not make us hold up despairing hands 
and declare that the sun of English prosperity has 
set. Tospeak frankly, there was much exaggeration 
in the expressions of agricultural woe which were 
uttered at the Conference. Those of us who are not 
farmers and who receive no rents cannot be expected 
to weep over wheat at 27s. aquarter. Remembering 
how within this century high prices of agricultural 
produce have marked the periods of our greatest social 
degradation, we find aspects of blessedness in the 
facts which agriculturists deplore. Even their own 
case 1s not desperate. In the Eastern Counties, and 
notably in Essex, they have been hard hit. But we 
need not go beyond the admission of the mourners at 
St. James’s Hall to assure ourselves that as a whole 
they manage to make a fairliving. Weare told that 
rents have gone down 40 or 50 per cent. during the 
last twenty years. Mr. Chaplin puts the average 
rent of to-day at £1 an acre. Surely, for anyone who 
has not the misfortune to be a landlord, there is con- 
solation in the fact that English land, cultivated with 
insufficient capital on the old methods, can still pay 
some rent; for it means that, notwithstanding low 
prices and bad farming, land can still be cultivated 
at a profit. An interesting summary has been pub- 
lished of the accounts of the Holkham Estate from 
1841 to 1891, showing that the net income is about 
a third less now than it was fifty years ago. This is 
supposed to prove that “ landlords will not bear much 
more squeezing;” but it only shows that in these 
days of depression a great landlord, who has the 
honourable and hereditary distinction of dealing 
liberally with his tenants, makes a net income of 
£23,000 out of his agricultural land. Landlords and 
Fellows of Colleges see their incomes diminishing, and 
we offer them our qualified sympathy. But until 
those incomes absolutely disappear, we shall not 
despair of English agriculture. Therefore, while we 
udmit the gravity of the facts which were pressed 
upon us at the Conference, we say that there was a 
great deal of exaggeration in their statement. 

What remedies had the Conference to propose ? 
The two main proposals were Protection and Bi- 
metallism. As to the second we say nothing. We 
must be excused from discussing whether such bad 
pills will cure the earthquake. But the dominant 
note of the Conference was that of Protection—- 
Protection without disguise. For once the feeling 
which every politician knows to have been long 
smouldering under the surface, and which had a 
larger share in diminishing the Liberal majority at 
the General Election than is generally believed, has 
been allowed full vent. The delegates have given 
us in plain terms “ the common sense at last’ which 
a famous interrupter found in Lord Salisbury’s 
Hastings speech. Let there be no lack of can- 
dour on our part. The vote of the Conference 
on Wednesday was a miserable exhibition of 
selfish ignorance. On many political questions 
one forms an opinion with hesitation, and ap- 
plies it with misgiving, but on this question we 
have neither misgiving nor hesitation. We have 
some hope of convincing the farmer himself that 
even for him Protection is no remedy. He would 
find that rapid fluctuations of prices, its inevitable 
result, would be a worse evil than low prices, and 
that the only person who by any possibility would 
benefit would be his landlord. But if he insists, 
and makes Protection a plank in his political 
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platform, we shall appeal from him to the people 
at large, whose interests we chiefly care for, 
and shall without qnalification denounce the pro- 
posal as an instigation to a national crime. The 
farmer must seek relief in other directions. Let him 
press for reform of the land laws—which, in spite 
of recent legislation, still maintain needless and 
injurious presumptions in favour of the landlord, 
and which still give insufficient security to the 
tenant—and we shall join with him heartily. Weare 
ready to go great lengths in this direction—farther 
certainly than the timid resolution passed on the 
second day of the Conference. But a great deal can 
be achieved without legal changes. Even on the old 
methods of cultivation, if only the land is not 
starved, we believe that much can still be done ; and 
where the old methods fail, the land must be put to 
new uses. If the farmers had been better business- 
men, more courageous in their outlay, and more open 
to new ideas, they would not now be in such straits. 
But come what may, they cannot too clearly under- 
stand that their sovereign remedy of Protection is 
absolutely out of the question. 








BOULANGISM. 





“\ HO is now your ambitious soldier?” a 
prominent French Deputy was asked the 
other day by a friend from this side of the Channel. 
“ Malheureusement, iln’y en a pas,” was thereply. A 
whole ominous tract of French sentiment was revealed 
as by a flash-light in that significant ‘“ malheureuse- 
ment”’; while the rest of the answer explains in a 
word the chief security of the Republic in the present 
decidedly parlous crisis. If the “brav’ général” 
were to the fore now, or some glittering militaire 
able and ambitious to take his place, the life of 
the Republic would not be worth many hours’ 
purchase. A coup d’état with a black horse, 
a dissolution of the Chamber, a_ plebiscitical 
election campaign, and the Third French Republic 
would have gone the way of the first and the 
second. Fortunately for the Republic, however, 
the glittering militaire is not before the country. 
“Mais il surgira,” added the Boulangist deputy 
above mentioned: and that gentleman’s forecast 
of the future is interesting. ‘“ War is inevitable,” 
he said. ‘“ When the German Emperor gets his 
Army Bill, nothing will stop him. With Austria 
sheering off on one side, and Italy going to bank- 
raptcy on the other, all his interest will lie in 
striking at once, and he will seize a _ pretext 
as unscrupulously as Bismarck did in the case of 
the Ems despatch. When that war begins, there will 
be such a shock of armies as the earth has never 
experienced, and for a parallel to the devastation 
which will be spread over Europe you must go back 
to the days of Attila. Society as it exists will be 
destroyed, and will have to be made anew. If our 
army wins, the victorious general will be master of 
France.” With this view of the German Emperor 
as the menace to European peace (which is the 
general French view) we are not concerned here. 
It is the conception of the future of France 
and of society as a consequence of the war, and of 
the war itself as inevitable and even imminent, that 
is so interesting, coming from a representative 
politician. Only, luckily, Boulangism is paralysed 
for the time being through want of a Boulanger. 
The recrudescence of Boulangism, at a moment’s 
notice as it were, when the Republic began to get 
into difficulties, is one of the gravest symptoms of 
this crisis. For it is plain that Boulangism is 


now a natural phenomenon of French politics. The 
brav’ général only gave it his name—adding, like 





Captain Boycott, a new word to the dictionary. The 
grandiose name of “ Cesarism” which it had been 
using previously did not suit exactly this product 
of the fin de siécle. Boulangism is the camp 
of all the discontents and all the disillusions. 
Republicans who have lost their faith and are 
grown cynical; Revolutionists who are tired of 
the régime of the bourgeois Parliamentarian ; 
working men who do not quite care to join the 
Anarchists ; Panama rentiers who do not quite care 
to join the Reaction ; Jingoes, soldiers eager for pro- 
motion, M. Paul Derouléde and his Patriotic League, 
Royalist intriguers, anti-Semites, political adven- 
turers of every kind—these are the natural recruits 
of Boulangism. At any other period such a party 
could be no more than a mere Cave of Adullam. But 
one of the most striking features of the present 
period in France is the growth of what we may 
call political unbelief, and it is that which gives 
Boulangism its backing. Boulangism is the ex- 
pression of political unbelief. When the old- 
fashioned Revolutionist cut himself loose from re- 
ligion, he placed all the enthusiasm of his faith in 
his social and political ideals. The number is large 
and growing in France of men who are losing this 
latter faith also. For them Boulangism is the 
natural alternative. It is, so to speak, agnosticism 
in the political order. Reaction has a faith, even 
Anarchism has a faith: Boulangism has none; and, 
as it happens to-day in France, the banner of 
political scepticism has behind it a sufficiently vast 
recruiting-ground. 
“E dietro le venia si lunga tratta 
Di gente.” . . . 

The type of politician who has developed so 
freely under the Third Republic has furnished 
scepticism with too many texts. The Republic 
is not so much answerable for this type as the 
whole tone and education of the society in which he 
is bred—a society from which, to use M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s phrase, moral sentiment seems to have 
evaporated—but it is the Republic which gets the 
blame. The successful man depicted by M. Guy de 
Maupassant in “ Bel Ami” is the product of his age, 
but he comes most prominently before the general 
eye when he figures as a politician of the Republic. 
Only this week there appeared before the Brisson 
Committee an exact counterpart of M. de Mau- 
passant’s hero, an ex-Minister enjoying the full sun- 
shine of success, who had seduced his best friend’s 
wife in order to possess himself of the divorcée’s 
share of her ample fortune. This gentleman is accused 
of having been one of the “ kept deputies ” of Baron 
Reinach. What does the ordinary French public 
behold? Deputy after deputy, provincial lawyer or 
provincial engineer, goes up from the provitices. First 
dazzled, then fascinated by the luxuries and allure- 
ments of Paris, the Circe of cities, he ends by falling 
an easy prey to the Artons and Reinachs lying in 
wait in the lobbies ready to purchase his conscience 
with rouleaus of bank-notes. It is thus that M. 
Rochefort and M. Drumont from opposite poles 
come to find an ominous echo behind them when 
they raise their identical ery against the Semitic 
influence and the political corruption by which 
they declare France is being ruined under the egis 
of the Third Republic. 

Boulangism, being the sceptical form of reaction, 
threatens to have the more considerable following in 
a sceptical age. One would need to have run to 
utter cynicism to accept it—but this is how it 
suits the mood of so many. Consider M. Rochefort, 
now its most important exponent. M. Rochefort 
professes to be a Republican of the most ex- 
treme type. He uses the calendar of the Year I. 
for his journal, so that if you open the 
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Intransigeant of a morning you will find it dated 
17th Frimaire instead of 7th of December. Yet 
he is ready to destroy the present Constitution in 
order to establish a military dictator at the Elysée. 
This he styles “revising ” the Constitution. He has 
now, having got the “ youtres” (as he calls them) 
of the Chamber in a sufficient mess, turned his 
attention to the President, against whom he has 
begun a fierce campaign. And M. Rochefort, 
though in exile, is not to be despised. He has, 
for example, succeeded in rendering his enemy, M. 
Constans, impossible as a politician—to that extent 
that M. Constans has been barely mentioned in 
connection with the recent attempts at Cabinet 
making, though he would seem to be in many 
respects the very man the situation requires. M. 
Rochefort, with his fearless, relentless, tireless, 
vitriolic pen in La Lanterne, helped more than any 
one man to drag down the Third Empire. He is 
now as tirelessly and relentlessly assailing the Third 
Republic in his Intransigeant. How he, who has 
endured so much for his principles, can now fall 
back upon the idea he has all his life assailed, it is 
hard to understand, except upon the hypothesis that 
he has become sceptic and cynic at the same time. 
Then his course would be intelligible. A military 
dictatorship coffers at least the shortest and com- 
pletest way of undoing the present state of things, 
for the highly centralised government of France 
(a dictator’s own devising) seems as_ perfectly 
adapted for the coup de main of a Pretorian 
leader as the constitution of Imperial Rome. 

The prospect is not a cheering one, and with the 
looming shadow of the Great War on the horizon, one 
thinks of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s apprehension of the 
German-Latin culture going down before the devasta- 
tion of a new barbarism. But it may well be that 
the Republic is getting the opportunity of triumphing 
through her supreme crisis. Everything depends upon 
how M. Carnot, M. Ribot (now that he has formed a 
Ministry), and M. Brisson carry through the Panama 
Inquiry. If they push this matter home, and let no 
lawyer's pedantries stand in the light of the truth, if 
they demonstrate that the Republic, realising the old 
boast of the Church, is capable of reforming herself 
from within, then the Republic will emerge stronger 
than before, and heresy and schism will have left no 
mark upon her. The whole future of France may 
depend upon that “ if.” 








THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

YVERYBODY now sees, as we predicted would 
I'd be the case, that the Brussels Conference 
has broken down, that the problem it was called 
together to solve admits of no practical solution. 
When Mr. Alfred Rothschild put forward a sug- 
gestion—we cannot call it a plan—there was a very 
widespread feeling that he would not have done so 
without first having made sure of considerable 
support from the foreign delegates. The firm to 
which he belongs has such great influence abroad 
as well as at home, that it was assumed as a matter 
of course that it had used that influence. It now 
turns out that he had not taken this precaution. 
The plan—if we may so dignify it—was, it will 
be recollected, that the United States Government 
should continue to buy silver at the rate of fifty-four 
million ounces every year, and that the other nations 
represented at the Conference should supplement 
the American action by purchasing five millions 
sterling worth of the metal for five years whenever 
the price fell below 43d. per ounce. The proposal 
is contrary to every sound economic principle; but 
a fair case on the ground of expediency might have 





been made out for it if the American Government 
was willing and able to perform what Mr. Roth- 
schild asked, and if the price at which the other 
nations were to buy were fixed decidedly below 
the present market quotation. But when Mr. 
Rothschild asked the heavily weighted taxpayers 
of Europe to put their hands in their pockets 
for the purpose of enabling the owners of silver 
mines all over the world to sell their silver at about 
10 per cent. above the present market value the 
proposal was doomed to failure. In any case it had 
not a chance of success, because the instant it was 
put forward the whole American press declared that 
the United States would not go on buying silver at 
the rate suggested, and in fact, as we have pointed 
out more than once in these columns, the United 
States, great and rich as the country is, cannot go 
on buying even if its Government wished to do so. 
The nations of the Latin Union, again, rejected the 
proposal because the price of purchase was fixed too 
low. The legal tender five-frane piece, for example, 
circulates in the nations of the Latin Union at the 
nominal value of somewhat over 60d. per ounce, 
while Mr. Alfred Rothschild proposed that the 
European nations should combine to buy silver below 
43d. per ounce. The proposal, therefore, was re- 
jected by the committee to which it was referred, 
and on Tuesday, when it came before the full 
Conference, met with so little support that Mr. 
Rothschild asked for leave to withdraw it. 

As soon as the meeting opened on Tuesday, Sir 
Rivers Wilson made a statement in his own name 
and in that of Sir Charles Fremantle—that is to 
say, of the two official delegates who specially repre- 
sented our own Government. In this he declared 
emphatically that our own Government could not 
agree to tamper with our own currency. The declara- 
tion ought at once to have been accepted as showing 
the uselessness of the Conference. Incidentally, Sir 
tivers Wilson let out what was before no secret to 
the well-informed, namely, that the American Govern- 
ment, when first inviting the Conference, intended to 
put before it a plan for universal bimetallism, but 
that our own Government objected, and that the 
present invitation was agreed upon between the 
American Government and Mr. Goschen. Thus it is 
officially admitted that Mr. Goschen is responsible 
for the calling together of the Conference. It is 
a new reason for congratulation that the Con- 
servative Party has been driven from _ office. 
Had it succeeded at the elections we should 
have now been involved in a dangerously mischievous 
currency discussion. Happily we have been saved 
from that by the constituencies. Unfortunately, 
Sir William Houldsworth stepped in after Sir Rivers 
Wilson’s declaration, to prevent the breaking up of 
the Conference, and he put before it a new plan 
quite as hopeless as Mr. Rothschild’s proposal. 
Enthusiastic bimetallist as he is, Sir William ad- 
mitted that universal bimetallism, for the present at 
all events, is hopeless. He suggested, therefore, 
that those nations which still believe in bimetallism 
should form among themselves a Bimetallic Union, 
and that -the other powers should co-operate by 
agreeing to take on deposit from anyone who 
pleased silver bullion, certificates to be issued for 
this bullion, and to pass as money—we presume 
as legal tender money—but the certificates in 
case of redemption to be paid for only in an 
equal weight of the same fineness of silver. Every- 
one knows that Sir William is a very sanguine 
man, but it is odd that even he can expect his 
proposal to be adopted. Bimetallism has broken 
down in the Latin Union and in the United States, 
Is it in the least likely that either will, at the sugges- 
tion of Sir William Houldsworth, again try to do 
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what experience has proved to be impossible? 
Further, it is wildly improbable that any other 
nation will consent to accept silver on deposit, and 
to issue for it legal tender certificates. The United 
States has done that, and has had to give it up. 
Why should other nations repeat an experiment that 
has already failed? Furthermore, who would be 
likely to accept the silver certificates, say, in this 
country? Even a Government of which Lord 
Salisbury was the head, Mr. Balfour the leader of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Goschen the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, felt that it would be too 
dangerous to propose to tamper with our existing 
currency. But ifeven those three Ministers would 
not do that, is it probable that such a financier as 
Mr. Gladstone will consent to do it? Again, is it in 
the least likely that anybody would accept silver 
certificates in payment for a debt for which he could 
demand gold ?—silver certificates, too, which would 
have no fixed value, but might rise or fall 10 per 
cent. in the course of a few days. The whole thing 
is preposterous and wildly impracticable. 

There is nothing for it but to accept the inevit- 
able, and the sooner the Conference sees this and 
breaks up, the better it will be for all engaged in 
trade. [t is, of course, very unfortunate that the 
result will probably be a panic fall in silver; but 
matters have reached such a point now that that 
cannot be helped. After all, we are inclined to 
think that the panic will be short-lived and that the 
fall in silver will gradually be recovered. It is 
always, of course, dangerous to predict, but at 
the same time it is reasonable to expect that 
once the American Government stops buying silver 
an immense number of mines will be compelled to 
cease working. The cessation of its immense demand 
will bring home to every mine-owner in the world 
that his chance is gone, and all of them who cannot 
sell at a profit at 39d. per ounce will have to stop 
working. Then the supply will: decrease, so that 
there will be a recovery in the price. It is 
quite possible that a year hence the value of 
silver may be as high as it is at present, and 
it is certainly not impossible that it may be 
decidedly higher. Of course that will largely 
depend upon the action of the Indian Government. 
If it is driven by the clamour of its own servants to 
tamper with its good currency system the Indian 
demand for silver will fall off, and then silver— 
practically ceasing to be a money substance—will be 
degraded to the same rank as copper or iron. But 
if the Indian Government does not lose its head but 
waits to see the issue of events, it is by no means 
improbable that the Indian demand for silver may 
be so stimulated by the heavy fall that the recovery 
may be quicker and more satisfactory than anybody 
now at all anticipates. But it is only too likely that 
there will be commercial trouble. There will be another 
shock to credit, another alarm that failures may be 
numerous, and thus the crisis which has been weigh- 
ing upon the world for over two years will be in- 
tensified and prolonged. But if the Indian Govern- 
ment does not lose its head, and if in consequence 
there is an early recovery in silver, the value of the 
metal will at last become stable; for it will be 
regulated by natural causes, and then we shall 
probably see a more satisfactory and more per- 
manent improvement in trade than can come from 
any artificial arrangement devised by Governments. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


— +2. — 


OLITICAL crises and alarms, great and small, are 
still the rule all over Europe. France, indeed, has 
at last a Ministry—the Loubet Ministry rearranged 





by M. Ribot, and with two new members; and the 
Parliamentary crisis in Austria, which the Premier 
resolutely ignores, seems to be of considerably less 
moment than it ought to be according to the ordinary 
rules of Parliamentary Government. But in Spain 
there is a split in the Ministerial ranks which has 
already caused the resignation of the Ministry, and 
may have serious consequences for public order, 
more especially as the Premier is distinctly on the 
unpopular side. In Italy there are rumours of 
an impending Ministerial! rearrangement, and the 
Senate has just shown unexpected independence. 
In Bulgaria, M. Stambouloff is meditating a revision 
of the Constitution which will be extremely 
unpopular in the country, and may give ample 
ground in a very short time for Russian inter- 
ference. In Germany the Ahlwardt case has not 
only thoroughly disorganised the Conservative party, 
but seriously compromised various high officials as 
yet undesignated, and thrown considerable doubt on 
the efficiency of that army which not so long ago 
was the ideal of Europe. Finally, the Monetary 
Conference at Brussels is an acknowledged failure, 
and the silver crisis is appreciably nearer. How- 
ever, attention has mainly been directed to France. 

For the history of the crisis and the composition 
of the new Ministry we must refer to M. Yves Guyot’s 
letter. The Chamber, meanwhile, has shown its 
want of guidance, and the Panama Committee has 
been hearing explanations more or less satisfactory 
as to the twenty-six cheques passed through Baron 
Reinach’s account. On Thursday the new Ministry 
met the Chamber, promised to secure accord with 
the Committee, and referred to the necessity of 
resuming the work of the Session. M. Ribot’s 
declaration proved thoroughly satisfactory, and 
M. Bourgeois promised to order an autopsy of Baron 
Reinach's body for to-day (Saturday), and to allow 
the Committee to see the documents in the legal 
proceedings. A somewhat hostile motion by M. 
Hubbard was rejected by 308 to 230, and a vote of 
confidence passed by 306 to 104, with 160 abstentions. 
So France breathes again. 

At the end of last week the Constitutional Re- 
vision Committee of the Belgian Senate decided to 
recommend the admission of two classes of persons 
to the franchise besides those holding the residential 
qualification proposed by the Ministry—viz., men 
discharged from the army with a certiticate of good 
conduct, and heads of families over 30 years old who 
have lived for three years in the same commune. 
This is a long step towards manhood suffrage. 

The debate on the German military scheme is 
postponed till next week; but meanwhile its pro- 
spects are getting decidedly worse. The Catholic 
Centre will only vote for it in return for consider- 
able concessions; and even then the party will 
probably be divided in the Reichstag, still more so in 
the country. Dr. Sigl, an Independent Centre can- 
didate, who lately disgusted the chiefs of his party 
and the official world by defeating a regular Centre 
candidate at Kelheim in Bavaria, has purposed to 
repeat the feat in Kaufbeuren, in the south-west of 
that kingdom, and may very likely have succeeded 
by the time these lines appear. An official report on 
the Kelheim election says that he was returned 
“ because nearly every elector is against the Army 
Bill;” buat a still more striking sign of party 
disorganisation has been given by the second 
ballot at Arnswalde-Friedeberg. Herr Allwardt, the 
notorious Anti-Semitic agitator, has been accepted 
as their candidate by all the leading local officials 
(who have been officially censured in consequence) and 
by the local landowners, and returned by a majority 
(we have not yet the final figures) of nearly 6,500 
(9,339 to 2,854) over his sole competitor, a Liberal. The 
official press and the leading Liberal organs are 
almost beside themselves with anger and disgust. 
The Conservative Kreuz Zeitung, while abusing Herr 
Ahlwardt, urges that more prominence should be 
given to Anti-Semitism in the Conservative pro- 
gramme ; and the new edition of that programme— 
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based on the idea that the State is Christian— 
actually demands the reintroduction of Jewish dis- 
abilities, while the Congress of the party at Berlin 
on Thursday showed a strongly Anti-Semitic feeling, 
and several speakers declared that an Anti-Semite 
was preferable to a Liberal. 

Meanwhile, Herr Ahlwardt’s trial for libelling 
Loewe & Co. in his pamphlet on “Jewish Rifles” 
has been proceeding at Berlin. The evidence 
he relies on is partly that of the firm’s work- 
men, some of whom are distinctly tainted wit- 
nesses; partly reports of conversations overheard 
by the driver of a tramear, in a restaurant, and 
so on—some of which will not bear examination. 
But on Monday he produced six confidential reports 
from commanding oflicers, apparently stolen from 
the War Office, which the Court considered with 
closed doors. Some of the contents, however, have 
transpired. An officer at Wesel reported that 590 
Loewe rifles out of 960 were unserviceable; and 
German officers in Africa wrote that all those sup- 
plied to them had burst. The War Office attaches 
little value to these statements, and, on the whole, 
the experts minimise the evidence brought forward 
by Herr Ahlwardt. But the theft of the documents 
has produced a profound sensation. The trial has been 
fertile in scenes which might have taken place before 
Irish resident magistrates, and the Judge has shown 
such gross partiality against the defendant that even 
newspapers most hostile to that worthy have 
strongly condemned his conduct without awaiting 
the close of the trial. The defendant's counsel has 
been fined for insulting the Court during a scene 
which was probably designed by him. 

The Austrian Reichsrath on Friday week, by 
167 to 146 rejected the Secret Service Vote. But this 
has happened twice before—in 1880 and 1888—and 
the Ministry did not resign. Moreover, the majority 
last week was composed of three mutually hostile 
parties—German Liberals, German Nationalists, and 
Young Czechs. Meanwhile, Count Taaffe persistently 
declines to be quarrelled with. He will not hand 
the resignation of Count Kuenburg (the representa- 
tive of the German Liberals in the Cabinet) to the 
Emperor; and the German Liberals cannot afford to 
quarrel withhim. Their action must be taken merely 
as a protest against Clerical influence. 

The Italian Senate has shown unwonted inde- 
pendence. One of the Senators just nominated by 
Royal decree is one Signor Zuccaro Floresta, who 
has long been a Deputy, but began his career as 
a captain of mounted police in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and there persecuted Sicilian Liberals. 
The Senate have refused to admit him; and it is 
said that in accordance with precedent the Govern- 
ment will simply propose him again next session. 
Three other new Senators are expected to be treated 
similarly. Moreover, the Ministry is to be re- 
arranged. Signor Bonacci, the Minister of Justice, 
disagrees with the Premier, and is to go; and 
Admiral Brin is to leave the Foreign Office for 
the Ministry of Marine. But this rearrangement 
is postponed till after Christmas. 

The Ministerial crisis in Spain results from a 
split in the Conservative party, brought into pro- 
minence by recent municipal maladministration in 
Madrid. The fétes in that city in honour of the 
Columbus centenary were grossly mismanaged. 
There was evidence of corruption in the city 
government. The Mayor resigned, the Municipal 
Council was suspended. The Minister of the Interior, 
M. Villaverde, proposeda prosecution; but M. Romero 
Robledo, the Minister of the Colonies, who is very 
powerful in the party, strongly opposed it, and con- 
vinced the Premier. Sefior Villaverde resigned ; the 
new Mayor of Madrid resigned likewise, and became a 
popular hero. The Cortes reassembled on Monday, 
and during an actimonious debate Sejior Silvela, a 
prominent rival of M. Romero Robledo, declared 
against the Ministry, which resigned on Wednesday. 
Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, will probably be 
called to power ; but the situation is complicated by 





the fact that General Martinez Campos has the ear 
of the Queen Regent, and supports the present 
Ministry. Meanwhile there are grave rumours of 
impending disorder, and troops have been (it is said) 
concentrated at Suragossa, Valladolid, and other 
large towns. 

M. Stambouloff proposes to revise the Bulgarian 
Constitution (1) by reducing the number of Deputies 
by one-half; (2) by limiting very considerably the 
freedom of the Press—an unpleasant trace of his 
Russian education ; (3) by permitting the descendants 
of the present Sovereign to abandon the Orthodox 
Greek faith. This latter is said to be due to the 
desire of Prince Ferdinand to obtain the consent of 
the Pope to a contemplated marriage with a Princess 
of Tuscany. The proposals have been very un- 
favourably received by the Press, both in Austria 
and in Germany. 

President Harrison's annual message to Congress 
—among other topics—deprecates tariff legi-lation 
at present, expresses confidence of American success 
in the Behring Sea arbitration, urges support of the 
Nicaragua Canal and the completion of the American 
water route from the lakes to the sea by a canal 
round Niagara Falls, and suggests the restriction of 
foreign immigration. 

The Argentine President disagrees with the report 
of the Finance Minister noticed last week as involv- 
ing a grave breach of faith with foreign investors, 
and a Ministerial crisis is impending. 





SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE IN TUNIS AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURS.—IL. 





T will be remembered that it is only at 

_ Kairouan that we are allowed to see the insides 
of the mosques. At Tunis it is hard even to see the 
outsides of the chief ones—they are so covered 
up by other buildings. That which is known 
specially as the Great Mosque, Djama-es-Zitoun, or 
the Mosque of the Olive Tree—a mosque which is 
also a great place of Mussulman education, is so 
crowded in by the bazaars that we get but feeble 
views of its great cupola. We see somewhat of its 
surrounding arcades ; but they are less pleasing than 
many others; the stilt between the columns and the 
arcades, though it reminds one of Ravenna, is over- 
done. These arcades at least cannot be of the 
venerable date assigned to the mosque itself—the 
year 698, in the first days of the conquest, well 
within the first century of Islam. The date, right 
or wrong, makes us pause for a moment. How 
much sooner was a religion which was spread by 
the sword able to raise great buildings for its wor- 
ship than one which had to trust to the powers of 
persuasion? We long the more, but long in vain, to 
see whether there is anything which makes such an 
antiquity likely. Of another great mosque we can 
see a little more, and, except in the matter of the 
alleged date, it attracts us more than the Zitoun. 
This is the noble mosque of Sidi Mahrez. Even here 
we cannot get any connected view of the general 
outline; but from some distant points we can see 
the great cupola and the smaller ones surround- 
ing it. More than one gate, too, allows us to see 
the ascent by which the faithful go up to the 
house of Allah, and the arcades, among the best 
in Tunis, far outdoing those of the Zitoun, which 
crown the steps and surround the mosque itself. 
We know that the building must have an outline 
of the type of Saint Sophia, Saint Mark, and Saint 
Front, and, grievous as itis to be shut out, we can, 
from those models, make a fair guess at the general 
effect of the inside. Still, we wish to know what is 
the shape of the arches of the cupolas, and whether 
they rest on piers or columns. One thing this 
mosque has in common with Saint Front, in which 
neither Saint Sophia nor Saint Mark has any share. 
In strictness the great campanile of Venice is the 
campanile of Saint Mark, just as much as the great 
campanile of Verona is the campanile of Saint Zeno; 
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but we never think of it as such. It has a being of 
its own, distinct from that of the church and the 
palace. It groups with both of them, but it does not 
form part of either. But our mosque has a square 
tower, like Saint Front, as much part of itself, though 
not occupying the same place. 

The square towers, indeed, are most characteristic 
features of these mosques. They come just as natur- 
ally as the towers of Christian churches. They are 
minarets, but nothing can be more unlike the tall, 
slender, arrow-like erections which that name first 
ealls up, those, for instance, which its intruding 
possessors have set to surround Saint Sophia. The 
Tunisian minaret, if we are so to callit, is a good, 
solid, sensible, embattled tower, very like many 
Romanesque towers in various parts of Christendom. 
It is on a small scale what the Giralda of Seville is on 
a vast one. On the top of it is perched a small 
turret or large pinnacle, which is the actual minaret. 
The towers have commonly coupled windows in the 
highest stage, a small shaft between two round 
arches, a thoroughly Romanesque form. But there 
are no mid-wall shafts; only once did we see the 
faintest approach to them. And the details com- 
monly suggest that they are not of early date, 
but that they date below to the days of windows 
and other features, of which we may see plenty in 
Sicily and Perigord and elsewhere, in which early 
forms are continued and reproduced at very late 
dates. We see the same kind of windows at Kair- 
ouan, in the tower attached to the mosque of the 
Companion. But below we have two stages, with 
blank arcades and shafts at the angles, in the best 
style of Saracen Romanesque. And between them 
comes a stage of tile and other ornaments, which 
we feel sure are later devices. One of the best towers 
in Tunis is that of a mosque known in France as 
“la petite mosquée,” not far from the south wall. 
There is plain arcading over the whole tower from 
the base. There is also something of a real facade; 
the whole might pass very well for a small and 
simple Romanesque church. And there is another 
mosque near the Bey’s palace, which has two such 
facades on a small scale—large arches standing on 
smaller, richer columns; all would pass very well in 
Sicily. 

The puzzling question of the date of these build- 
ings follows us everywhere. We wish for what we 
know not where to look for—a minute architectural 
account of each building. And we wish for longer 
time than is to be had, either at Susa or at Kairouan. 
But it is easy to see that exact dates do not matter 
so much here as they do in Europe. There is plainly 
one general style which has remained in use for ages, 
and yet there are differences of date which longer 
study would enable us to put in their right places. 
Except where there is direct imitation of modern 
European models, very modern works seem pretty 
faithfully to follow the ancient patterns. If it be 
true that the older part of the Bey’s palace in Tunis 
was built only about a hundred years back, the 
differences between its work and the work of build- 
ings ages earlier is but small. It is very small indeed 
compared with the difference between its noble and 
graceful arcades and the later rooms, which affect to 
be European. 

A specially curious subject of inquiry is suggested 
by some of the closer approaches to European detail. 
Are these forms, in truth, germs which in Saracen 
hands never got beyond germs, but which the 
European, Crusader or otherwise, noticed, adopted, 
and nourished into a new life? Or is it the other 
way? Only the Christian had far more opportunities 
of seeing Mahometan buildings than the Mahometan 
—at any time after his first invasions—had of seeing 
Christian buildings. Take, for instance, the arches of 
the foil shape. These appear in Europe early, about 
the same time as the confirmed use of the pointed 
arch. In Germany their use is more marked than in 
England—witness the well-known fanlight windows. 
Take, again, the frequent use of capitals which are 
neither “ classical” nor Byzantine, nor later Renais- 





sance, nor yet of the Saracen’s own devising, but 
which show that rude tradition of classical forms 
which we find in European Romanesque of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is, of course, 
possible that attempts to imitate or to continue the 
earlier forms may have led to the same results in 
Africa and in Europe. In architectural history we 
must always be ready for coincidences. The whole 
inquiry is fascinating; but we feel that we have 
hardly materials for any very positive conclusions. 
Someone who knows the history of architecture 
well should go and stay a month at Kairouan. Who 
will do so? Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
(This article, contributed by the late Professor Freeman to THE 
Speaker two years ago, was accidentally mislaid. In printing 
it now, we do so with a feeling of profound regret that it should 
be the last work from his hands we can offer to our readers. ] 








THE FRENCH MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 





HIS last month of November must count amongst 
the worst months through which the Republic 
has passed. It commenced with the Carmaux in- 
cident, the arbitration of the President of the Council, 
M. Loubet, his exhibition of weakness, the efforts 
towards coalition on the part of certain Republicans 
and the Socialists, and the dynamite explosion in 
the Rue des Bons Enfants, the author of which, 
by the way, has not yet been discovered. Then 
came the interpellations of MM. Argelier, Dela- 
haye, and Le Provost de Launay—the first two 
Boulangists, the latter a Bonapartist — relative 
to the prosecution of the Panama Board of 
Directors. M. Ricard, the Minister of Justice, opposed 
the motion. On November 15th he presented himself 
at the meeting of the Cabinet with the statement that 
he had commenced the prosecution. Oa the 21st the 
interpellation took place. M. Delahaye, who, it 
appears, has been seven times convicted for defama- 
tion, poured out the most outrageous charges against 
the Chamber. He accused a hundred and fifty 
deputies of having been corrupted by the Panama 
directors. Called upon to give names, he replied : 
“ Appoint a committee of inquiry, and I shall give 
names and proofs.” The Prime Minister, M. Loubet, 
supported the request fora committee. The Minister 
of Justice, M. Ricard,'remained mute, whereas it was 
surely his bounden duty to make some such state- 
ment as follows :—“ Justice is being done. A prose- 
cution has been set on foot, and judgment will follow 
in due course. Why appoint a committee of inquiry 
to act side by side with the judicial tribunal? And 
if you must appoint a committee of inquiry, at 
least give them their own functions; do not leave 
them free to undertake unlimited investigations.” 
M. Ricard, however, remained mute. 

The committee of inquiry was formed, and was 
composed of thirty-three deputies, of whom eight 
were from the Right and one a Boulangist, It elected 
as its President M. Brisson, formerly President of the 
Chamber, Premier during the elections of 1885 (for 
which the Republicans have not forgiven him), and 
a candidate for the Presidency of the Republic. 
His integrity is above suspicion—indeed, he is not 
merely upright. in common with the majority of his 
colleagues in Parliament; but he has an air of 
austerity about him, an impressive delivery, and 
a face which, in its expression of melancholy 
and severity, suggests rather the character of 
a Huguenot pastor than of a modern politician. 
He is assisted by two vice-presidents, M. Clausel 
de Coussergues, a distinguished lawyer, and in views 
a moderate Republican, and M. Jolibois, a former 
Procureur-Général of the Empire, and one of the 
few surviving Bonapartists. 

On the day following its appointment the Com- 
mittee called M. Delahaye. He had neither names 
nor proofs to produce, but was permitted to read a 
long document full of insinuations and calling upon 
the Committee to examine this person and that 
person, and he handed over a number of sealed 
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packages, which the President was to open only 
at certain stated moments. Amongst his injunc- 
tions was one for the post-mortem examination 
of the well-known financier, Baron Jacques de 
Reinach, who died on November 19th, two days 
before the interpellation. The State physician 
had stated that he had died a natural death resulting 
from congestion of the brain. The more scandal- 
mongering newspapers and M. Delahaye and his 
friends would have it that he had taken poison. On the 
28th a member of the Right called upon the Govern- 
ment to proceed with a post-mortem examination, 
going so far as to say that perhaps death had 
not actually taken place, and that there was but a 
feigning of death. M. Brisson, on behalf of the 
Commission, supported the demand. M. Ricard 
refused, declaring hat the demand was illegal. The 
Chamber declared tn favour of it by a majority com- 
posed «f 140 of th’e Right, 26 Boulangists, and 127 
Republicans and Socialists. The minority of 195 was 
exclusively Republican. 

In face of this the Loubet Ministry resigned. 
This was not the occasion on which they should have 
raised the question of confidence. This should have 
been raised rather on the occasion of the appointing 
of the Committee. Why so late these scruples as to 
legality? Why not have expressed them earlier ? 
Why stumble at an incident and not at the principle? 
There we have a characteristic of the whole policy of 
the Loubet Ministry. 

A new Ministry had to be formed—an autopsy 
Ministry! M. Brisson, being responsible for the fall 
of M. Loubet, was called upon, and, adopting the 
curious course of seeking the assistance of men who 
had voted against the demand of the Committee, 
he failed. After eight days’ crisis M. Ribot 
made the attempt, and M. Loubet, who, as 
President of the Council, resigned on November 
28th because he considered the post-mortem ex- 
amination of Baron Reinach illegal, now enters 
a Cabinet which is to declare it legal. for this 
undoubtedly will be the first move. M. Ricard 
disappears with M. Jules Roche, who is sacri- 
ficed on account of the Franco-Swiss treaty— 
unpopular with the Protectionist majority in the 
Chamber, and on which he has been engaged; but 
M. Ribot had signed the draft of the treaty 
which he is thus abandoning—a piece of inconsis- 
tency that will not fail to procure him hostile 
critics. M. Bourgeois becomes Minister of Justice. 
He is an extremely intelligent and able man. Will 
he succeed in bringing the Committee on to the lines 
along which it should run? will he keep its craze 
for investigation within bounds? will he prevent 
defamation from becoming an ordinary feature of 
electoral tactics? 

The defamatory campaign began from the mo- 
ment when prosecution was decided on. Cui pro- 
dest? Who was it that furnished M. Delahaye, the 
Cocarde, the Libre Parole, and the Intransigeant, 
with the original statements? Who? If not the 
Panama board of directors as a body, at least, some of 
the directors individually. They thought to distract 
public attention from their own doings by creating a 
Parliamentary scandal. “Those who are prosecuting 
us are our accomplices,” they say, “ and, what is more, 
are in our pay, and have had our money.” And they 
would suggest that this is the explanation of some 
of the squandering of the money entrusted to them. 
As a matter of fact, of the 1,300,000,000 francs at 
their disposal there is only a question, in the 
matter of Parliamentary corruption, of 3,000,000, 
less than 021 per cent. The Committee has been at 
work for fifteen days. What do we find? Two 
Senators have received cheques in return for their 
partin forming the guarantee Syndicate. One Deputy 
received a cheque in 1886 for the same reason. 
People appear before the Committee, on oath or not, 
as they please, to say anything and everything that 
may come into their heads. These wild statements are 
repeated and published broadcast,and next day denied 
by those concerned. And so the work goes on. The 





publicis prepared tobelieveevery freshstory. Theonly 
question of theday is, Who hasbeen theswindler? The 
peasants—naturally parsimonious and distrustful— 
seeing themselves cheated, are beginning to !ook upon 
all who are connected with the affair or who live in 
the political world asrobbers. Assuredly this makes for 
anarchy as much or more than the bombs of Ravachol! 
And what constituted the weakness of the situation? 
M. de Lesseps made the Suez Canal at a time when 
this enterprise was regarded as chimerical. Having 
done this, he attempted to do as much for Panama, 
and failed. He miscalculated difficulties and expenses. 
The 1,300,000,000 franes subscribed by his admirers 
were insufficient, and 900,000,000 more were wanted 
for the completion of the work. Can one think of 
M. de Lesseps for one moment as a vulgar swindler ? 
Assuredly if he deceived others he deceived himself 
first. M. Ricard desired to pose as the representative 
of inflexible Justice, and decided to prosecute him. 

How was it that the mistake of passing that Bill 
sanctioning the issuing of bonds in 1888 came to 
be committed? Almost all who voted for it did 
so for this reason: they had received letters from 
constituents who had embarked all their savings 
in this enterprise, and they wanted to save them 
by enabling them to put more money into it, or by 
enabling those who had not yet done so to do so now. 
This unfortunate state of things is the result of 
the wrong conception existing in France as to 
the duties of Parliament. We think we must 
mix ourselves up in every question, public or 
private ; we interfere now in strikes, now in financial 
enterprises. The result will be that at the next 
elections, the enemies of the Republic will rise up to 
avenge this outraging of public morality and to 
create a thoroughly reactionary legislative Chamber. 
The present state of things is grave and perilous to 
the dignity of our Government and our country. 


YVES GUYOT. 








THE WRECK OF A WRECKER. 





AY GOULD had many virtues; he has passed 
ey) away for ever, and it is time that someone said 
as much as this for him. His family life was pure, 
in the ordinary sense of that term; the clergyman, 
whose church he occasionally attended, spoke well 
of him, for he was a liberal giver. In winter he 
lived in a handsome house on the most pretentious 
avenue of New York; and in summer spent his time 
near a little village on the Hudson, about twenty-five 
miles up the river, in a marble palace of Elizabethan 
architecture, whose towers and battlements were a 
landmark for miles around. Irvington was the name 
of this country village, named after Washington 
Irving, whose home it had been for many years, and 
in whose neighbourhood he had drawn inspiration 
for his “ Rip Van Winkle” and many another quaint 
tale. The days of Irving were those of the simple 
Republic, when the bulk of people were comfortably 
off, and few were very rich. Little did the sweet 
spirit of Irving dream that a day would soon come 
when the private fortunes of those whom he knew 
would appear like paupers’ savings compared to the 
fortune of one single man—and that a Jay Gould. 

In these later days many of the wealthy resi- 
dents of Irvington have a steam yacht, on which 
they run down to the city in the morning and come 
back in the evening. Of these Mr. Gould's was, of 
course, the largest and fastest. When he first 
bought this expensive bauble his malicious neigh- 
bours said that he often found it convenient to dis- 
appear from public view, and particularly from 
newspaper interviewers, and that the steam-yacht 
had therefore a practical value which ordinary 
sportsmen might not equally well appreciate. He 
tried once to be admitted to the New York Yacht 
Club, but, failing, he repaired his loss, with charac- 
teristic promptness and energy, by starting a yacht 
club of his own and sustaining it in a free-handed 
manner. 
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Had Jay Gould lived twenty years longer he 
would, no doubt, have made people forget many 
events in his career which society regards as criminal. 
He would have indulged in costly entertainments ; 
have drawn to his house the same class of people 
that flocked to the first social entertainment given 
by the late plutocrat Vanderbilt; he would have 
been paragraphed in all the newspapers as a philan- 
thropist and leader of fashion, like half a dozen 
monetary millionaires, who buy their way for a 
brief spell into a social notoriety, frequently mistaken 
for social value. 

But Jay Gould, to his credit be it said, never 
stooped to this common trick. He made no effort— 
at least, not until very recently—to claim social 
recognition. The highly respectable neighbours 
about him at Irvington professed to regard him 
as unworthy to associate with honest men, and 
very generally gave him the cold shoulder, or, 
at least, said they would do so whenever the 
opportunity offered. Irvington has no social club, 
but has, or had a few years ago, a substitute, 
in the shape of a private railway - carriage, 
which was subscribed for by the principal people 
of the place, and of which they had the exclusive 
use, to and from New York, by one specified 
train. To be a somebody in Irvington was to have 
the entrée to this little circle of bankers, brokers, and 
men of credit generally. Jay Gould for many years 
was never seen in this circle, and although his name 
was repeatedly suggested during that time, it was 
always angrily rejected as that of a thief—a man 
unfit to associate with respectable merchants. Great 
was the consternation in so-called society, however, 
when Jay Gould was found sitting in this magic car, 
introduced there by no other than the most highly 
respectable of all that very respectable gathering. 
Thief or no thief, he was a man of money and ability, 
and one or two at least of this select community 
were forced into business relations with him of such 
a character that they found themselves cailed upon 
to recognise him socially. 

The word thief, as applied to Jay Gould, is as 
inapplicable as the word bandit or robber that is 
cast at the head of the first Napoleon. Jay Gould 
was always carefully hedged about by lawyers, who 
were paid for casting all his acts into legal forms, 
just as the great Napoleon moved from revolution 
to empire sustained by all that was most im- 
pressive in the religion and the law of his country- 
men. Napoleon has committed no act that is not, to 
some extent, justified by historians ; and when those 
have passed away who to-day call Jay Gould a thief, 
there will no doubt be found learned economists who 
will not trouble their heads about his minor actions, 
but argue that the interests of the country at large 
were advanced by the genius of this great Napoleon 
of finance. 

Some of my friends in Wall Street persistently re- 


_#erred to him as a mere sharper, or gambler, and held 
' that he should have been hang at a lamp-post many 


years ago, before he had wrecked the savings of 
hundreds of widows and orphans; but this view 
springs from the mind of a man stung to anger by 
heavy losses on the Stock Exchange, for Jay Gould, 
at least in his later years, was no more a gambler 
than Napoleon or Moltke. The success which he 
achieved as a money-maker was owing, not to so- 
called genius—unless by genius is understood a 
capacity for infinite pains. When Jay Gould pre- 
pared to wreck a railway, preparatory to recon- 
structing it for his own benefit, it was after such an 
exhaustive study of its resources as made him a 
master of the ground on which he was to fight. The 
genius of Napoleon consisted largely in his capacity to 
bear in mind every physical peculiarity of the country 
over which he was to march or fight, coupled with 
exact knowledge of the situation and strength of every 
battery, company, or squadron with him or with the 
enemy. The knowledge thus gained was the result 
of hard work, assisted by an excellent memory, and, 
if we eliminate from this discussion the question of 





morality, I think it is but fair to say that the 
measures taken by Jay Gould resemble very much 
those adopted by the conqueror of Jena and Auster- 
litz, to say nothing of the matchless Moltke. Before 
Jay Gould built a railway, or bought one already 
built, he had at his command so full a report upon 
the taxable character of the country along its line 
that he could from his own pigeon-holes provide a 
local encyclopedia, treating of the fauna and flora, 
the mineral wealth, the agricultural capacity, the 
climate, the amount of rainfall, character of the 
people, opportunities for manufacture, and a 
thousand other details of interest to the political 
economist. 

One day a gentleman came to me who had come 
from a far Western territory in the hopes of raising 
capital for a railway, which was to connect with one 
of Jay Gould’s lines. He had an appointment at the 
office of the great financier, and promised to tell me 
the result when it was over. 

He returned, and his first words were :— 

“ Why, that man is a wizard; he knows every- 
thing. He knows more about my railway and my 
county than I do myself!” : 

This is Jay Gould in a nutshell. While others 
were playing he was working, while others were talk- 
ing he was casting up statistical figures, while others 
were speculating he was gathering information. 

He was a silent man, I am told, perhaps because 
he never knew what it was to have personal friends, 
From his childhood he fought his way step by step, 
seeming to care only for money, and failing to secure 
with it the capacity for enjoying it in any other way 
than as a means for getting more. 

It was an accident that brought me into contact 
with him on one occasion, the only time that I ever 
saw him. A friend had invited me to go up the 
river with him in his steam yacht, and we were wait- 
ing for the gig at the end of a pier, when Jay Gould 
arrived. We noticed that his yacht was not in the 
stream, and, though my friend was not on calling 
terms with him, he could not but offer to take Mr. 
Gould along, as we were all bound for the same 
place. This was merely the act of courtesy which 
one stranger might pay to the other without incur- 
ring further obligations on either side; and, for 
that matter, I cannot recall that my friend addressed 
a word to Mr. Gould the whole way, beyond the 
usual salutation on coming and going. He and I had 
along chat on everything but railways and stocks; 
and to me, at least, it was most interesting, as 
illustrating the social isolation in which this strange 
man must have lived. He appeared as a child 
asking elementary questions about European cities, 
monarchs, institutions, asking with apparent eager- 
ness, in a soft, low, insinuating voice, after the 
fashion of a man who seeks corroboration on points 
he has seen stated before. He spoke of people and 
places that are the common stock-in-trade of most 
drawing-rooms, and yet his pronunciation of such 
places and names was what one might hawe expected 
from a child of eight. He asked questions persist- 
ently, and in the most naive manner exposed an 
inconceivable amount of ignorance of things which 
are usually taken as a matter of course by the 
ordinary run of people. The office of Prime Minister 
of England was, in his eyes, a subject of in- 
quiry as profound as, to the average club-man, 
might be the Institution of the Great Lyama of 
Tibet. Whatever had no immediate bearing 
upon the great object of his life was to him in the 
nature of an occult science, or a mere luxury of 
learning ; but in asking me these questions I could 
not help being impressed by the man's greatness, as 
exhibited in his simplicity of mind and manner. For 
nearly two hours he continued laying bare his own 
shortcomings in the way of education, and never 
once during the whole time did he show the slightest 
inclination to exhibit knowledge of any kind, or to 
answer directly any of my questions. For a 
man whose reputation is that of a Wall Street 
pirate, his manner was strangely humble. and 
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retiring —one would say that he was a man 
made for the study or the pulpit, anything but 
the board of brokers. His little, black, beady 
eyes moved restlessly and pierced sharply, but his 
face lent itself readily to a benevolent smile, and I 
have no doubt that he would have looked extremely 
well in a Cardinal's hat and cloak. A story is 
current here, to the effect that he once called upon 
Rothschild and received in return a snub, with the 
remark that “Europe was not for sale.” The 
anecdote has this degree of verisimilitude about it, 
in that it suggests the capacity of the Rothschilds 
to dispose of Europe, if they chose to; but nothing 
could be further from Jay Gould than a disposition 
to court the society of any map, unless he was quite 
sure of him. So far as we know, Jay Gould had no 
Jewish blood, and was too mich accustomed to 
receive embassies himself ever to stoop to the réle 
of a seeker after favour. 

It would be psychologically interesting to know 
exactly how Jay Gould reconciled his past life to 
his sense of right and wrong, and perhaps the 
world may yet be gratified by some sort of auto- 
biography. Modern biographical dictionaries have 
generally excluded his name from their columns, 
yet I cannot help thinking that, next to Lincoln and 
Edison, he is perhaps the American of this genera- 
tion most justly entitled to be called great. 


POULTNEY BIGELow. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORIAN.* 





JHEN the Muse of History shall deign to in- 
stiuct yosterity by knitting her brows over 

the political events of our epoch, she will find that in 
one element she has been forcstalled. Hitherto the 
historian with a turn for the picturesque has bur- 
rowed amongst fossils by ro means enlivening to find 
materials for his brilliant pictures. Macaulay would 
sift a mass of most unpromising detail before com- 
posing one of those groups which stand out in his 
pages with all the vividness of a dramatic tableau. 
Laborious gleaning of blundering hints, with an 
occasional flash from an ancient gossip born to 
be the historian’s jackal, enabled him to paint 
portraits which, whatever the alloy of inaccuracy, 
the world is agreed to regard as masterpieces. But 
the future historian who shall transcribe the last 
twenty years, and essay to give his generation a 
graphic sketch of the House of Commons as we have 
known it, will find his colours already mixed, and the 
composition finished to the minutest detail. Mr. 
Lucy’s volume leaves not a nook or cranny of our 
Parliamentary system unilluminated. There is no 
intricacy of procedure which is not made clear. 
The struggles and privations of the late Sir Charles 
Forster, during a voyage from the bar of the House 
to the table, illustrate with Defoe-like accuracy the 
pitfalls which beset a member who is driven by 
misfortune to violate the rule against interfering 
between another member and the Speaker. A 
spray of roses is dropped by some fairy on the 
Treasury Bench, and every Minister in turn 
refreshes himself for the evening's business by 
sniffing this floral emblem of peradventure. <A 
distinguished legislator delights his friends and 
paralyses the foe as long as he is fortified by con- 
tact with the bench from which he is speaking; but 
the moment his legs lose this inspiration his chain 
of argument is shivered and his self-possession lost. 
Mr. Gladstone's necktie is observed by his watchful 
adversary opposite to have shifted under his ear, 
and this is hailed asa signal of the coming storm, 
which, having spent its fury, ends by leaving the 
necktie at the back of Mr. Gladstone's neck. Sir 
William Harcourt literally rounds a sentence by 
turning rapidly on his heel, and Mr. Balfour 
droops over his notes with languorous grace. 





* “A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament,” 1886-1892. By H. W. 
Lucy, Illustrated by Harry Furniss, London: Cassell & Co. 





No characteristic trait, however slight, no dramatic 
moment, however fleeting, escapes the eye of the 
chronicler perched up aloft, as he is sometimes re- 
presented by Mr. Furniss’s spirited pencil, with every 
hair on his head bristling with observation. You can 
picture him chuckling with grim humour over the 
disappointment of the pictorial historian in the 
future. “I shall not leave him,” Mr. Lucy might 
justly boast, “the possibility of a new idea about the 
physical and intellectual peculiarities of a single in- 
teresting individuality in this House from 1874 to 
the day when I shall drop the pen for the last time, 
and sit in the Press Gallery no more.” May that day 
be very far distant! 

One of Mr. Lucy's happiest arts is that of de- 
noting by a few personal touches both a man and a 
situation. Nothing better was ever said of Mr. W. 
H. Smith than this single sentence on his leadership 
of the House: “ He knows how to sit through long 
spaces of time without saying anything, and when 
he does interpose he says so very little that no 
opportunity is furnished for controversy.” One of 
the flitting apparitions of public life was Colonel 
King-Harman, whom an ironicalinspiration prompted 
Mr. Balfour to make Parliamentary Secretary for 
Ireland, an office which expired with its first 
and only representative. The Irish members waited 
with fierce impatience for the moment when the 
question of a salary for this obnoxious official would 
be mooted. “It is like watching by the bedside of 
a fasting phenomenon,” writes Mr. Lucy. “ Another 
day has passed, the fast remains unbroken, and 
the watchers ask themselves whether the patient has 
been surreptitiously served with food.” No satire on 
the mutability of Mr. Chamberlain's appreciations is 
keener than Mr. Lucy's recollection of the only occa- 
sion when Mr. Chamberlain “ permitted himself to 
drop into oratory,” when he drew the celebrated 
comparison between great men and great mountains, 
and proclaimed the public duty of shielding Mr. Glad- 
stone from “ vulgar affronts and lying accusations.” 
But it is in the description of “ Mr.G.” that Mr. Lucy 
displays the highest excellences of his portraiture. 
He knows intimately every phase of this marvellous 
personality, and delights to dwell on its infinite 
moods and inexhaustible resource. The scanty 
memoranda left by the elder Pitt’s contempor- 
aries, even when manipulated by Macaulay’s 
fancy, convey to us only a shadowy impression 
of the Great Commoner as the listening Senate knew 
him. But no reader of Mr. Lucy’s pages genera- 
tions hence will fail to summon before his mind’s 
eye a lifelike picture of the greatest Parliamentary 
figure of our time. Everyone who is familiar with 
the House of Commons knows how completely Mr. 
Gladstone absorbs the drama of that arena. His 
intervention in debate never fails to give an ex- 
traordinary stimulus to the action. The question 
at issue, great or small, is for the moment incor- 
porated in his person, and regarded as the magic 
mirror of his oratory. Since the days of Pitt no 
such personal dominance has been known in the 
House, and the fidelity with which Mr. Lucy por- 
trays every manifestation of Mr. Gladstone's Par- 
liamentary genius can be compared only to the 
actuality with which Johnson's colloquial supremacy 
lives for us in the pages of Boswell. 

It is possible that this minute observation of public 
manners might, under certain conditions, have the 
effect of depreciating Parliament in popular esteem. 
If our legislators were to model themselves on the 
plan of Mr. Chaplin, who lives upon an imitation of 
Disraeli’s mannerisms; or if the type of politician 
who, without any knowledge or gift of speech, per- 
sistently forces himself on the House of Commons, 
were to become universal, then Mr. Lucy’s chronicle 
might hasten the decline of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions. The misgiving sometimes crosses the 
mind of the observer in the House that the 
course of events may eliminate the element of 
the picturesque. When Mr. Gladstone is gone, 
and the Irish members are more intent on the 
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procedure of the Senate on College Green than upon 
public business at Westminster, Mr. Lucy may be 
tempted to write in his note-book, “ Delenda 
est Carthago,” and Mr. Furniss to depict his col- 
league as Marius mourning amidst the ruins. We 
can imagine a state of things in which the kindest 
service to the House of Commons would be to draw 
a veil of mystery over its proceedings, and not to 
turn upon them the white light of relentless scrutiny. 
There may come a time when the House will grow 
restive under the observation of the Lucy and the 
Furniss of a later day, and when the expediency of 
withdrawing the personality of the members from 
this inquisition may be seriously discussed as an 
affair of State. We can imagine some legislator 
who has carried on the Chaplin tradition solemnly 
moving, “ That in the opinion of this House the 
faithful reflection of its habits and ideas in the 
public Press is inimical to the existence of representa- 
tive institutions and destructive of the national 
self-respect.” Mr. Lucy will not, we trust, live to 
find himself attainted for something like high 
treason. 








ON “IMPRESSIONIST” CRITICISM. 
(AN INDEPENDENT VIEW.) 





HE impressionist school has done good service in 
dramatic criticism as in painting; but a recent 
article on King Lear written by the very accom- 
plished “ A. B. W.,” set me wondering whether the 
purpose and limits of the new school had, in this 
country at least, ever been rightly understood. An im- 
pressionist should record his impressions—entendues : 
in other words, he should say what he feels—he should 
do for the shifting imagery of the play what the im- 
pressionist artist tries to do for the passing vision of 
things material which absorbs his sense of colour 
and of form. But is not this another way of saying 
that the new school tries to observe with keener 
concentration of the intellectual and wssthetic 
apparatus than the conventionalists whom it is 
tending to supersede? Assuredly it does not 
mean that the writer about the drama is to tumble 
on to paper the mere siftings of his crudest sense- 
impressions—say, the feeling that his stall was not 
quite comfortable, or that a fly had settled on the 
leading tragedian’s nose. On that principle it would 
be as easy to write about Lear as about Made- 
moiselle Pompon. In fact, I could myself write just 
such a criticism, for I remember when a boy seeing 
Mr. Dillon stagger on to the stage at the close of 
the fifth act, with a fifteen-stone Cordelia in his 
arms, and finding my attention gravely distracted 
from the pathos of the play by pure delight in 
the physical splendour of the feat. And so I submit 
that my friend, Mr. Walkley—whom no one admires 
more than I do—is playing uncommonly low down 
when he tells us that the impressions he takes away 
from Lear are a sense of pretty rural scenery—which, 
by the way, he could catch quite as well at Hoodman 
Blind, or at the latest Drury Lane melodrama— 
and a sense of physical discomfort because a dead 
woman is brought on to the scene to irritate Mr. 
Walkley’s highly sensitive retina. Mr. Walkley 
says frankly that he does not feel Shakespeare, and 
he plainly regards the whole Shakespeare “ interest” 
as a false note; indeed, I doubt whether he ever read 
Lear until he saw it on the Lyceum stage. But has 
he thus discharged the whole duty of a critic? I do 
not think he has. “4 
Let me take an analogy. In some aspects there 
is a curious likeness between King Lear and the 
Ajax of Sophocles. In both you have the picture of 
a God-pursued man, maddened and restored, amid 
scenes of pathos unsurpassed in literature, only to 
be revived, as it were, for the final tragedy of com- 
fortless death. Now there are things in the Ajax 
which I cannot read without tears. When Ajax 
says to his child— 
& rai, yévow warps evtuxéotepos, 
7a 8 GAN’ Suo10s— 





I can only surrender myself to the wave of irre- 
pressible emotion which those words arouse. And 
in the same way when Lear—and Mr. Irving’s Lear 
—rises from his couch and says :— 


“Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia” — 


I would give very much not to be in the stalls of a 
modern theatre, so that my neighbours might not 
turn and smile at me. , 

But then Mr. Walkley will have his answer—he 
has his “impressions;” they are different from 
mine, and there’s an end on't. Surely there arise 
here two considerations of moment—first, the essen- 
tially tragic material of the play, of which the final 
scene (that upsets Mr. Walkley) is a mere fringe, 
and then practically the universal judgment of 
critical mankind that Lear touches the true pathos 
of things—the lacrime rerum—with unsurpassed 
power. And how should this not be? Is there in 
the whole quarrel of man with life anything more 
heart-searching than the recorded troubles of Lear? 
There is the Book of Job, with the same kind of 
appeal as Lear ; but even Job was not written with 
tears and heart's blood, as this play is written. Now, 
is not some consideration due to the historic sanctity 
of Lear; to its stupendous statement of the case 
against the Powers; to the fact that the critic 
who approaches it is treading on holy ground? To 
the English and German races, to most cultivated 
Frenchmen I should say also, Lear is something 
holy, of quite primitive worth and consideration. 
Mr. Walkley has, therefore, a good deal against 
him when he writes of it much in the vein of the 
comic countryman who pretended to catch flies when 
Mr. Vincent Crummles’s tragedy was in progress, 
“Impressions” of this kind are not valuable: they 
are irrelevant, slight, uncorrected by learning, 
sympathy, emotion. 

And now I have a lance to break with Mr. Archer, 
who has of late been catching Mr. Walkley’s trick of 
impressionising, and, being caught in the act, must, I 
I think, be convicted of misunderstanding the whole 
purpose of the art. Mr. Walkley does at least con- 
fine himself to recording his own “ impressions;” but 
Mr. Archer, reviving the youthful smartness of a 
pamphlet written before he had grown to be a great 
critic, insists on recording those of other people. 
Thus, in last week’s World :— 


“The whole evening (at the Lyceum) had brought no moment of 
genuine emotion; had, I venture to say, quickened no_ pulse, 
moistened no eye, sent no single thrill of horror or of pity circling 
round the theatre.” 


Now, here I flatly set impression against im- 
pression. I rarely go to theatres; I never weep at 
them; a thousand Frou-Frous would die tearless for 
me. I went fresh from my boy's and youth's read- 
ing of Lear, and pity and terror had me by the grip 
for nearly every moment of the play. Nor had I 
any reason to quarrel with Mr. Irving's conception, 
which seemed to be reasonable and fine, as it nearly 
always is. The play is transposed to a minor key, as 
any actor brought face to face with the tempest of 
Lear's passion, and the no less terrible hush that 
follows, must transpose it. Within those limits 
everything seemed to me beautiful and impressive. 
The “senility” of which Mr. Archer complains is 
surely the actor’s right rendering of the enormous 
physical shock—one of the most familiar attributes 
of madness—which Lear's affliction has induced. The 
gradations from sanity to insanity, and back again, 
appeared to me most truly and subtly indicated ; 
the change of note from tempestuous anger (with 
Goneril) to the far deeper pathos of the appeal to 
Regan, struck me as thoroughly sound interpretation; 
and the delivery of the lines, always clear, was at 
times quite noble and worthy of Shakespeare. And 
why, of all things, does Mr. Archer complain of Mr. 
Irving's restlessness, a habit of the actor's, which, as 
it happens, especially illustrates and characterises 
Lear, however much it might be out of place in a 
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statuesque figure, like that, say of Prospero or 
Brutus ? 

One word more. I shall be told that all this is 
the mere shallow sensitiveness of the unpractised 
play goer, and that the man who sits down night by 
night to the masterpieces of Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero 
is the man to judge these things. To me Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Pinero are the most insufferable of 
half-baked clever men; and if I had to choose 
I would tenfold rather have Mr. Sims’s or Mr. 
Buchanan’s straightforward conventions. I feel, 
indeed, in the position of the révol/é. I looked to 
my popes—Mr. Archer and Mr. Walkley—and I con- 
sider they have led me ludicrously astray. It passes 
my wit to understand how Mr. Archer can sit through 
Lear, even the worst Lear ever staged, to say 
nothing of Mr. Irving’s beautiful conception—un- 
moved, or why Mr. Walkley thinks it necessary to 
tell us that the greatest thing in all literature affects 
him through a “set” of Mr. Hawes-Craven. And I 
am proportionately inclined to think that the “man 
in the street” is just as good a judge of dramatic 
business as either of them. 


H. W. M. 








THE DRAMA. 


—— ~ —— 
“LIBERTY HALL.” 


HE pleasure which I derived from Mr. Carton’s 
Liberty Hall at the St. James’s would have 
been complete but for the regret that Mr. Clement 
Scott was not there toshareit. It was an inevitable 
thought: how Mr. Scott would have revelled in the 
play, and how he would have exulted, not without 
reason, in the audience’s enthusiasm over it! If 
only he could have waited to see it before starting 
on his journey round the world, it would have sent 
him on his way rejoicing. But doubtless the cable 
has already conveyed the good news to him, and 
somewhere between Brindisi and Grand Cairo a 
libation is being poured out to the success of fine old 
English sentiment. To speak by the card, I ought, 
perhaps, to say not old English but early Victorian 
English, for the sentiment of Mr. Carton’s play is 
the sentiment of Dickens's Christmas Stories. The 
true Dickensian atmosphere so pervades Liberty 
Hall that it is quite safe to say: if you like 
Dickens you will like Mr. Carton, if not, not. But of 
course you like Dickens. The fashion of pretending 
not to like Dickens only lasted a month or two, and 
is now as extinct as the fashion of pretending not to 
like sweet champagne. Nevertheless, it is still fre- 
quently assumed (and I see it has been assumed this 
week) that one cannot like Maupassant and Strind- 
berg and the other pessimist-realists and at the 
same time like Dickens and the other optimist- 
idealists. In the name of all that is ondoyant et 
divers, why not? As if one could not adore Don 
Quixote because one loves Sancho Panza! For my 
part I would as soon venture to dislike Dickens for his 
lack of stern realism as to object to“ Little Goody T wo- 
Shoes,” or “Beauty and the Beast,” for the same 
absurd reason. Pray do not argue that I surrender 
my critical judgment on that account. I am quite 
prepared to admit that “ David Copperfield,” for in- 
stance, is not so true a work of art as, say, “ Boule 
de Suif”; but read to me, for the hundredth time, 
about Peggotty and Little Em'ly, and I shall 
blubber. ; 

That is what happened to me at the performance 
of Liberty Hall. 1 saw that the plot was absurd, 
the ethos of the virtuous personages not quite what 
the author had supposed, the whole thing a romantic 
perversion of real life, but nevertheless I blubbered 
over the pathos, and shouted with laughter over the 
humour, and, in short, letting my feelings play the 
deuce with my intelligence, enjoyed a thorough 
debauch of sentiment. It is no use telling me that 
the pathos of the old Bloomsbury bookseller, who 





“never had any children,” and of his young niece 
who “had no mother,” is cheap pathos. It may be; 
but in certain moods (my Dickens moods) you have 
only to hint that somebody is childless or motherless 
and I shall pipe my eye. It is no use telling me that 
the humour of the tyrannical maid-of-all-work, of 
having haddocks for tea, of smoky chimneys, and of 
dropping h’s is cheap humour. I have laughed at 
these things so often in Dickens—-they are my story 
of Old Grouse in the Gun-room—that I cannot choose 
but laugh at them now. The fact is, in my Dickens 
moods a child may play with me—how much more, 
then, Mr. Carton, who is a grown man, and, in his 
own way, an expert dramatist ? 

Nevertheless, I feel bound to point out to Mr. 
Carton that he is not so expert as he might have 
been. In the first place, he has failed to make the 
conduct of his hero at all plausible. This young 
gentleman renounces his inheritance in favour of two 
girl cousins whom he has never seen, because he has 
fallen in love with the photograph of one of them. 
Do people become enamoured in this way? I 
remember the story of King Hal and the portrait 
of Anne of Cleves (or was it another of Blue- 
beard’s wives ?); but I believe in that case, when the 
lover saw the original there was a marked revulsion 
of feeling. Then Mr. Carton’s lover, finding that his 
lady is proud—so proud that she will not live on her 
rich cousin's bounty (though not so proud as to 
hesitate about quartering herself upon her poverty- 
stricken uncle)—determines to tame her pride by 
winning her affection in the guise of a commercial 
traveller and her uncle’s second-floor lodger, “ with 
occasional use of parlour.” Well and good. This 
notion of a baronet playing the bagman (one slips 
naturally into the Dickensian vocabulary) may pass. 
But when this baronet-bagman, who is presented as 
aman of robust common sense, allows himself to be 
discovered in an apparently compromising situation 
with his lady-love’s sister, and obstinately refuses to 
speak the one word which will at once clear him, I 
begin to find my credulity somewhat over-taxed. 
He says he has promised the sister not to tell; but 
there are occasions—and this, surely, is one of them? 
—when the duty of telling the truth overrides the 
duty of keeping a promise. Again, I submit that 
Mr. Carton has not thoroughly thought out the 
character of his heroine. The steps by which her 
caste-pride is broken down, and she is made to see 
that kind hearts are more than coronets, are not clearly 
indicated. She is arrogant, the baronet-bagman 
snubs her, she repents—et le tour est joué! And 
when, her spirit finally humbled, she accepts the 
bagman for himself, only to find that he is not him- 
self but a baronet, I expect at least some momentary 
revolt, some reaction at the discovery that her disci- 
pline and sacrifice have been all, so to speak, “in the 
air,” undergone for nothing. But she accepts the 
transformation from bagman to baronet without so 
much as a“ Well, I never!” Altogether, the lady 
cuts rather a poorer figure in my eyes than she does, 
I fancy, in the author's. 

The truth is, that in the invention of his hero and 
heroine Mr. Carton has been getting away from the 
Dickens formula. He had better have stuck to that 
throughout. In his proper Dickens vein—his picture 
of the old second-hand bookseller in the Bloomsbury 
back-shop, the bookseller’s she-dragon of a maid- 
servant, the bookseller’s precociously amorous shop- 
boy, the bookseller’s little teas “ with a relish” and 
little birthday parties with sandwiches and a bottle 
of sherry—he is altogether delightful. And the 
players who present these Dickensian ideas, Mr. 
Edward Righton, and Miss Fanny Coleman, and 
Master Richard Saker, are altogether delightful too. 
If the efforts of the others, Miss Marion Terry and Mr. 
Alexander, Miss Maude Millett and Mr. Ben Webster, 
do not please one so much, it is not they who are to 
blame, but their parts—parts which Mr. Carton has 
produced “ out of his own head.” instead of Dickens's. 
The obvious moral for Mr. Carton is, Sine Carolo 
nulla salus. A. B. W. 
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THE GLASGOW SCHOOL. 





T is as undeniable that some men are born with a 
special aptitude for handling colour as it is that 
other men are born with a special sense of propor- 
tions; but Mr. MacColl’s thought goes further than 
this barren platitude, and if he means, as I think he 
does, that the faculty of handling is more instinctive 
than that of drawing, I should like to point out to 
him that handling did not become a merely personal 
eaprice until the present century. A collection of 
ancient pictures does not present such endless 
experimentation with the material as a collection 
of modern pictures. tubens, Hals, Velasquez, 
and Gainsborough do not contradict each other so 
violently regarding their use of the material as 
do Watts, Leighton, Millais, and Orchardson. In 
the nineteenth century no one has made such 
beautiful use of the material as Manet and 
Whistler, and we find these two painters using 
it respectively exactly like Hals and Velasquez. 
It would therefore seem that those who excel 
in the use of paint are agreed as to the handling 
of it, just as all good dancers are agreed as to 
the step. But, though all good dancers dance the 
same step, each brings into his practice of it an 
individuality of movement and sense of rhythm suffi- 
cient to prevent it from becoming mechanical. And 
the ancient painters relied on differences of feeling 
and seeing for originality rather than on eccentric 
handling of colour; and all these extraordinary 
executions which we meet in every exhibition of 
modern pictures are in truth no more than frantic 
efforts either t» escape from the thraldom of a 
bad primary education or attempt to disguise 
ignorance in fantastic formule. That which cannot 
be referred back to the classics is not right, and I 
at least know not where to look among the acknow- 
ledged masters for justification for Mr. Steer’s jagged 
brush-work. 

Mr. Walter Sickert, whose temperament is more 
irresponsible, is nevertheless content within the tra- 
ditions of oil-painting. He exhibits two portraits, 
both very clever and neither satisfactory, for neither 
are carried beyond the salient lines of character. 
Nature has gifted Mr. Sickert with a keen hatred of 
the commonplace ; his vision of life is at once com- 
plex and fragmentary, his command of drawing slow 
and uncertain, his rendering therefore as spasmadic 
as a poem by Browning. He picks up the connect- 
ing links with difficulty, and even his most complete 
work is full of omissions. The defect—for it is a 
defect—is by no means so fatal in the art-value of a 
painting as the futile explanations so dearly beloved 
by the ignorant. Manet was to the end the victim 
of man’s natural dislike of ellipses, and Mr. Walter 
Sickert is suffering the same fate. Still, even the 
most remote intelligence should be able to gather 
something of the merit of the portrait of Miss Minnie 
Cunningham. How well she is in that long red 
frock—a vermilion si/houette on a rich brown back- 
ground! I should be still more pleased if the ver- 
milion had been slightly broken with yellow ochre; 
but then, at heart, I am no more than un vieux 
classique. The edges of vermilion hat receive 
the glare of the footlights; and the face does 
not suffer from the red. It is as light, as 
pretty, as suggestive as may be. The thinness of 
the hand and wrist is well insisted upon, and the 
trip of the legs, just before she turns, realises, and 
in a manner | have not seen elsewhere, the enigma 
of the artificial life of the stage. 

The wstheticism of the Glasgow school, of which 
we have heard so much lately, is identical with that 
of the New English Art Club, and the two societies 
are in a measure affiliated. Nearly all the members 
of the Glasgow school are members of the New 
English Art Club, and it is regrettable that they do 
not unite and give us an exhibition that would fairly 
stare the Academy out of countenance. Among 
the Glasgow painters the most prominent and valid 
talent is Mr. Guthrie’s. His achievements are more 





considerable and more personal; and he seems to 
approach very near to a full expression of the 
pictorial aspirations of his generation. Years ago 
his name was made known to me by a portrait of 
singular beauty : an oasis it was in a barren and 
bitter desert of Salon pictures. Since then he has 
adopted a different and better method of paint- 
ing; and an excellent example of his present 
style is his portrait of Miss Spencer, a lady in a 
mauve gown. The slightness of the intention may 
be urged against the picture, and it would be im- 
possible to say that more than Mr. Guthrie gives is 
not desirable in a portrait. In truth, this portrait is 
no more than a charming decoration faintly flushed 
with life. But in his management of the mauve 
Mr. Guthrie achieved quite a little triumph. The 
purple of the back is truly beautiful, and the fore- 
ground, which is a very thin grey passed over a dark 
ground, is delicious, and the placing of the signature 
is in the right place. Most artists sign their pictures 
in the same place. But the signature should take a 
different place in every picture, for in every picture 
there is one and only one right place for the sig- 
nature; and the true artist never fails to find the 
place which his work has chosen and consecrated for 
his name. 

I confess myself to be a natural and instinctive 
admirer of Mr. Guthrie's talent. His picture, “ Mid- 
summer,” exhibited at Liverpool, charmed me. Turn- 
ing to my notes I find this description of it: “A 
garden in the summer’s very moment of complete 
efflorescence; a bower of limpid green, here and 
there interwoven with red flowers. And three ladies 
are there with their tiny Japanese tea-table. One 
dress—that on the left—is white, like a lily drenched 
with green shadows; the dress on the right is a 
purple, beautiful as the depth of foxglove bells. A 
delicate and vet a full sensation of the beauty of 
modern life, from which all grossness has been 
omitted—a picture for which I think Corot would 
have had a good word to say.” In the same exhibi- 
tion there was a pastel by Mr. Guthrie, which 
quite enchanted me with its natural, almost naive 
grace. Turning to my notes I extract the follow- 
ing lines: “A lady seated on a light chair; 
her body is in profile; her face is turned towards 
the spectator; she wears a dress with red stripes. 
The hand hanging by-her side is charming; the 
other hand holds open a flame-coloured fan, and it 
is this that makes the picture. The feet are laid one 
over the other. The face, grey and slight; and for 
the hair, charcoal, first rubbed and then heightened 
by two or three touches of the rich black of 
pastel-chalk. A delicate and precious thing, rich in 
memories of Watteau and Whistler, of boudoir in- 
spiration, and whose destination is clearly the sitting- 
room of a dilettante bachelor.” Mr. Henry, another 
prominent member of the Glasgow School, exhibited 
a portrait of a lady in a straw hat—a rich and 
beautiful piece of painting, somewhat “made up” 
and over-modelled, still a piece of painting that one 
would like to possess. Mr. Hornell’s celebrated 
“Midsummer,” the detestation of aldermen, was 
there too. Imagine the picture cards, the ten of 
diamonds, and the eight of hearts shuffled rapidly 
upon a table covered with a Persian table-cloth. 
Mr. Hornell, I think, confuses the art of oil painting 
with the art of mosaic, but for all that his picture 
is an accomplishment. Mr. Furse is another who 
may inherit some portion of the fature. All he does 
is of course intelligent. His generation seems pre- 
maturely intelligent. Mr. Furse’s work is keenly 
appreciative; he admires the masters. Fifteen years 
ago it was customary to speak slightingly of them. 
The old masters were all black. They painted the 
sky darker than the face. But notwithstanding the 
mistakes that have been rectified in the last fifteen 
years, the old masters, with their dark skies and 
black foregrounds, make Monet's decorations seem 
very hollow and discordant. Six-feet canvases are 
no longer taken into the fields, and industrious copy- 
ing of nature has come to be suspected. It appears 
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that after all that road does not lead straight to 
Parnassus, and the desire to observe rather than to 
copy nature has become the fashion. Mr. Furse 
seems to be deeply impressed with the truth of the 
new wstheticivm; I hope he may succeed in his 
desire to recreate nature. And, to be just, we 
must admit that, within the limits of a tiny panel 
and a slight but charming intention, he has suc- 
ceeded. “The Great Cloud” rolls over a strip of 
lowland, lowering in a vast imperial whiteness, 
vague and shadowy as sleep or death. Ruysdael 
would have stopped for a moment to watch it. But 
its lyrical lilt would trouble a mind that could 
only think in prose; Shelley would like it better, 
and most certainly it would not fail to recall to his 
mind his own immortal verses :— 
“T am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die.” 


G. M. 





THE WEEK. 

Mr. HEINEMANN heads a revolt of the publishers 
in a long letter to the Atheneum. Believing in 
the advantages (illusive hitherto) to the English 
“trade” of the American Copyright Act, the Authors’ 
Society, and authors generally, have attempted to 
raise the price of coypright and the percentage of 
royalty. As Mr. MICAWBER would have said, the 
application of the screw has had its accustomed 
effect ; the worm has turned, and it will now appear 
that the whole duty of publishers,“the pride of 
English literature,” does not consist in ruining them- 
selves that authors may wax fat. When a budding 
novelist, who had made two or three failures, and 
had published one fairly successful bookstall book, 
tells a publisher to his face that he ought to jump at 
his next book on the basis of a royalty of 25 per 
cent., with a substantial sum down, things are ina 
parlous state. One point Mr. HEINEMANN, “oscillating 
between the Scylla of those who provide raw material 
and the Charybdis of those for whom his ready-made 
wares are intended,” seems to overlook. Te gives as 
one reason why authors should be more moderate in 
their demands the fact that all other expenses 
connected with publishing have largely increased of 
late. Now that is a very sure indication of one of the 
causes of the author’s greater requirements; the 
expense of everything grows, and the novelist wants 
a larger income. We think, however, Mr. HEINEMANN 
is right in asking for a trade union of publishers, 
The quarrel between the producer and the middleman 
must be fought out in every sphere to the bitter 
end ; only then will they perceive that their interests 
are identical. 


Mr. QUILTER, in his “ Preferences,” describes a 
method of doing business on the part of certain artists 
somewhat analogous to that of the budding novelist 
who made such bold advances to Mr. HEINEMANN. 
Some modern painters, it seems, approach a purchaser 
in the spirit of an auctioneer, and ask preposterous 
prices “on the chance of finding a flat.” The search 
for “a flat” is one of the commonest occupations in 
all arts and professions; for the huckster and the 
quack, who are also usually of the poor, are always 
with us, In literature there are endless methods for 
cheating, some of which are permitted ; but we can 
see little difference between the sharp novelist who 
sells as bis own the work of some miserable gazetteer 
and the Edinburgh forger of poems by BuRNs and 
letters by THACKERAY. 


IN preparing a second edition of the first two 
volumes of his “Italy and her Invaders,” published 
at the Clarendon Press, Mr. THomas HopGKIn has 
found it necessary to rewrite a great part of the first 
volume, much of which he considered of too slight 





and sketchy a character to be of use to an historical 
student. In the process a good deal has been added 
to its bulk, and that which was originally one volume 
now appears as two, though, for the convenience of 
those who already possess the later volumes, the 
numbering is unchanged. With the exception of the 
chapter on early Vandal history, which has been 
rewritten, the second volume remains nearly in its 
previous condition. Mr. HopGkin does not anti- 
cipate the necessity of making much change in the 
third and fourth volumes, should another edition of 
these be required. 


Mr. RuskIN's essays on “ The Poetry of Architec- 
ture” (GEORGE ALLEN) are in two parts: the first 
describing the cottages of England, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and giving hints and directions for 
picturesque cottage-building. The second part treats 
of the villas of Italy and England, with special 
reference to Como and Windermere, and concludes 
with a discussion of the laws of artistic composition, 
and practical suggestions of interest to the builders 
of country houses. As Mr. Ruskin himself admits, 
though these youthful essays are curiously right up 
to the points they reach, and distinguished for the 
skill of language, they are deformed by assumption 
and shallow in contents. In the history of Mr. 
RvusKIN’s development they will always be of 
interest, and, indeed, of special moment, as being the 
porch of that temple he was afterwards to rear in 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and in “* The 
Stones of Venice.” 


THE series of lectures on “The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry,” which were delivered by Mr. 
E. C. STEDMAN in 1891 at Johns Hopkins University, 
and which have been appearing revised and extended 
in the Century Magazine during the current year, 
have now been collected into a volume, and are 
published in this country by Messrs. CaAsseLi & Co. 
Since Mr. STEDMAN'S “ Victorian Poets” aroused the 
attention of students of poetry in England we have 
not received from America a more important con- 
tribution to the study of literature, and especially of 
English literature, for it is of English poetry Mr. 
STEDMAN chiefly speaks. Without forestalling 
criticism, one may be permitted to remark here that 
Mr. STEDMAN, though a pronounced euphuist, brings 
a well-equipped and most earnest mind to his 
critical work, which he pursues with an unfaltering 
determination to search out the beauty and truth 
that are the soul of art. 


READERS of IZAAK WALTON may remember the 
name of WILLIAM BAssk, who, WALTON says, made 
the “ Angler’s Song” at his request, but few people 
probably are aware that BASSE was by way of being 
a somewhat prolific author. Such, however, was the 
case, although his works, scattered as they are in 
various rare books of his own period, have remained 
comparatively unknown, even to students of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean literature. At length, how- 
ever, BASSE is to have a collected edition of his own. 
The work is in preparation by Mr. R. WaARwIcK 
Bonp, and will shortly be published by Messrs, 
E.uis & ELvey. In this volume some of the poems 
will be reprinted for the first time since 1602, anda 
good portion will be printed direct from the original 
manuscript in BASSE’s handwriting. 


Tue old mines and ruins of varied grandeur 
which are to be found all over Portuguese South 
Africa and the land of the British South Africa 
Company have been at last thoroughly investigated 
by Mr. J. THEODORE BENT, and the results set down 
in his “ Ruined Cities of Mashonaland” (LONGMANS). 
These cities Mr. BENT thinks were probably built 
by a colony of Sabseans from Arabia: in Bechuana- 
land and Matabeleland many of the people seemed 
to him—and Mr. BEnT is an experienced observer— 
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to have the true Semitic type of features. Mr. R. 
M. W. SWAN, who writes a chapter on the “ Orienta- 
tion and Mensuration of the Temples,” is of opinion 
that the labyrinthine acropolis at Zimbabwe and 
other fortresses were also sacred edifices in which 
the sun was worshipped, and that they date back to 
a very distant period—so distant that in all proba- 
bility the then pole-star was not that of our skies. 


OnE of the unappropriated epic subjects has been 
treated epically by an American. Mr. KINAHAN 
CORNWALLIS sends from New York “The Song of 
America and Columbus; or, The Story of the New 
World,” in eight parts, some seven thousand rhymed 
pentameters. It is somewhat disquieting to learn 
from a preface that this is only “ the first part of a 
poetical history of America”! 


OnE of the greatest improvements in photographic 
lenses is that which has been recently brought out 
by Mr. DALLMEYER. For a very long time it has 
been the bent of many a photographer to try to 
produce a lens or system of lenses by which distant 
objects could be considerably magnified and photo- 
graphed without having to use an apparatus of un- 
wieldy dimensions. The method generally adopted 
is that in which a telescope produces the primary 
image, which image is subsequently magnified and 
photographed. This, as anyone is aware, neces- 
sitates considerable expenditure of time, besides 
being utterly incapable of outdoor application to 
the photography of anything animate. In the 
new telephotographic lens all these disadvantages 
are eliminated. The apparatus is reduced down 
to nearly an ordinary-sized camera, the mag- 
nification obtainable is considerable, and the time of 
exposure is short and, perhaps, will be very much 
shortened. By this invention Mr. DALLMEYER has 
opened quite a new field for photographers in 
general. Inaccessible objects can be minutely 
examined and permanently recorded, most inter- 
esting pictures of animals at home, which might 
enlighten us on many points in natural history, are 
now made possible, while the present real detective 
camera will be literally outclassed. 





THERE is a limit to the possibilities of repro- 
duction in mezzotint, but one hardly feels it in 
presence of such a work as Mr. JOHN FINNEY's “ By 
Pastures Green and Quiet Waters.” A gleaming 
river brawls in front, and winds away with many a 
link to the right of the impression, through fields 
and by thorpes. On the left a woodland glade opens 
out of darkness on the river bank, where a few trees 
grow, dappling the sunshine on the grass. Some 
sheep lie under the trees or in the light. Fleecy 
clouds are in the sky; it is afternoon; and all is 
pastoral peace. Messrs. Frost & REED, who publish 
the above, have issued two other exquisite plates— 
an*etching of extraordinary delicacy and power by 
Mons. E. GouJEAN of LAURENCE's painting of MASTER 
LAMBTON ; and an engraving by Mr. M. CorMACK of 
the same artist's portrait of the CoUNTESS OF BLEss- 
INGTON, very charming—the face, bosom, and arms 
as soft and rounded as in the finest colour. 





Bishop CHARLES WorRpDswortTH, of St. Andrews, 
who died on Monday in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age and the fortieth of his episcopate, was one of 
the best examples left of the old-fashioned and fast 
disappearing type of English scholar and High 
Churchman. As ascholar, he belonged to the period 
—so bitterly regretted in a recent “ Causerie” 
in THe SPEAKER—when formed taste and judg- 
ment counted for much more than mere raw 
knowledge, and the supreme flower and crown of 
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learning was elegant Latin verse. But he was much 
more than a mere scholar. Necessarily innocent 
of comparative philology—we have bitter memories 
of his Greek grammar, with its scheme of deriva- 
tions of verbs and formation of tenses which effec- 
tually prevented our acquiring a due respect for the 
Greek language—he was a brilliant teacher, an 
excellent head-master, and last, but not least, an 
admirable athlete. His efforts to reunite the Presby- 
terian with the Episcopal Church of Scotland form an 
interesting chapter in recent Church history, though 
from the first they were foredoomed to failure. 
Less militant and less conspicuous than his younger 
brother of Lincoln, he linked the present with some 
phases of the past, for the disappearance of which 
one cannot but feel a certain regret. Moreover, he 
was WILLIAM WorbDSWORTH'S nephew, and there- 
fore one of the last links with the Luke School. 


BeEsiIpES Bishop CHARLES WORDSWORTH and Mr. 
JAY GOULD, the deaths have been announced since our 
last issue of Dr. WERNER SIEMENS, elder brother of 
Sir WILLIAM SIEMENS, a pioneer in electro-plating and 
electrical engineering, and the inventor of the pneu- 
matic despatch system; Mr. WILLIAM BONAPARTE 
Wyss, an Irishman by birth, but grandson of PRINCE 
LucIEN BONAPARTE, and a poet in Provencal ; PRINCE 
MALATESTA, once among the liberators of Italy, after- 
wards a Trappist monk; COLONEL HANs RINIKER, 
one of the representatives of Aargau in the lower 
house of the Swiss Legislature, and an expert in 
forestry; JUDGE METCALFE, Q.C., of the Bristol 
County Court; and Mr. Frep LEsLikz, the well- 
known member of the Gaiety company, who had also 
achieved some success as an author of burlesque. 








HEAVENLY ADVERTISING. 





(From the French of Villiers de VIsle Adam.) 


(TRANGE, truly, and a thing to make financiers 
b smile: our business is with the sky. But, let it 
be understood, with the sky considered from the 
industrial and serious point of view. 

Certain historical facts, now scientifically estab- 
lished and explained’ (or very nearly)—for ex- 
ample, the Labarum of Constantine, the crosses 
reflected on the clouds by snowy plains, the phe- 
nomena of refraction on the Brocken, and certain 
effects of mirage in the northern regions—having 
singularly exercised the mind of a learned southern 
engineer, M. Grave, that gentlemen, a few months 
since conceived the brilliant project of utilising 
the vast expanses of the night—in one word, 
of bringing the sky up to the level of the age. 

For of what use, after all, are those azure vaults, 
whose sole purpose is to entertain the sickly fancies 
of the merest visionaries? Would one not acquire a 
legitimate right to the public gratitude, and, let us 
say (why not?), to the admiration of posterity, by 
converting these sterile spaces into really and fruit- 
fully instructive spectacles, by cultivating these 
immense wastes, and finally, by getting good returns 
from these indefinite and transparent countries of 
the air? 

This is not a matter of sentiment. Business is 
business. It is our wish to call upon the co-opera- 
tion, and, if need be, the energy of business men, in 
view of the value and the pecuniary results of the 
discovery of which we speak. 

At first sight, the very principle of the thing 
seems to verge upon the impossible, even upon the 
insane. To till the azure, to “ quote” the stars, to 
speculate upon the two twilights, to organise the 
evening, to turn to account the hitherto unpro- 
ductive firmament—what a wild dream, what a rash 
and hazardous undertaking! But, strong in the spirit 
of progress, to what problems shall not man find a 
solution ? 

Full of this idea, and convinced that if Franklin— 
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Benjamin Franklin, the printer—had snatched the 
thunderbolt from the heavens, it should, a fortiori, be 
possible to convert the latter to humanitarian uses, 
M. Grave studied, travelled, compared, expended, 
fabricated, and, in the end, having perfected the 
enormous lenses and the gigantic reflectors of the 
American engineers, notably the apparatus of Phila- 
delphia and Quebec (fallen, through lack of a 
tenacious genius, into the domain of cant and 
puffery )—M. Grave, we say, proposes (once furnished 
with the necessary patent), to offer to our manu- 
facturing industries, and even to small dealers, the 
advantages of an unlimited publicity. 

Before the system of the great populariser all 
opposition would be impossible. Let us imagine, for 
instance, one of our large and populous business 
centres, Lyons, Bordeaux, ete, at the hour of 
evening. We observe that life, that movement, that 
extraordinary animation, which financial interests 
are alone capable of giving, nowadays, to serious 
cities. All of a sudden jets of magnesium or of 
electric light, a hundred thousand times magnified, 
shoot up from the summit of some flowery hill— 
some bill similar, for instance, to our beloved Mont- 
martre. These luminous jets, maintained by im- 
mense varicoloured reflectors, flash suddenly upon 
the background of sky, between Sirius and Alde- 
baran, or even to the very midst of the Hyades, the 
graceful image of that youth holding a scarf, on 
which we read, day by day, with renewed pleasure, 
these beautiful words: “ Money refunded on every 
purchase that has not given satisfaction.” Can we 
not imagine the different expressions that pass over 
all the faces of the crowd—the illuminations, the 
bravos, the mirth? After the first movement of 
surprise (surely pardonable!) old enemies embrace, 
the bitterest family jars are forgotten: every man 
sits under his own vine and fig-tree, the better to 
drink in this magnificent and instructive spectacle 
—and the name of M. Grave, borne on the wing of 
the winds, soars to immortality. 

A very trifling amount of reflection will suffice to 
picture the results of this ingenious invention. 
Would it not be enough to frighten the Great Bear 
himself, if, all of a sudden, there surged up between 
his sublime paws this disquieting announcement: 
“ Are corsets necessary?” Or, better still: would it 
not be asight capable of alarming the minds of the 
weak and arousing the attention of the clergy, if we 
were to see on the very disc of our satellite, on the 
broad open face of the moon, that marvellous’ dry- 
point which we have all admired in the streets, and 
which bears the device, “To the bald”? What a 
sensation if, a propos of those liqueurs which are 
recommended for dessert, on more than one ground, 
we were to see in the south of Regulus, the capital 
of the Lion, on the very point of the Virgin’s ear of 
corn, an angel holding a phial in his hand, while a 
little scroll, issuing from his mouth, bore the words: 
* Oh, how delicious |” 

In a word, it will be seen that this is an unpre- 
cedented advertising enterprise, with unlimited 
liabilities, with unbounded working materials; it 
might even, for a first experiment, be guaranteed by 
Government. 

It would be tedious to dwell at length on the 
truly eminent services which such a discovery is 
destined to render to society and to progress. Con- 
ceive, for a moment, photography on glass, or the 
Lampascope process, applied in this manner—that is 
to say, a hundred thousand times magnified—to the 
capture of absconding bankers or notorious criminals. 
The culprit, now so easily recognisable, could not 
put his head out of the railway-carriage window 
without seeing in the clouds his own self-denouncing 
countenance. 

And then in politics!—in electioneering, for 
instance! How superior! how supreme! What an 
incredible simplification in the means of canvassing, 
always so burdensome! No more of those little bits 
of blue, yellow, and tricolour papers, which disfigure 
the walls and continually din the same name, with 





the oppression of a ringing in one’s ears. No more of 
those photographs, so costly and for the most part 
so inadequate, which miss their object; that is to say, 
which do not arouse the sympathy of electors, either 
by the pleasant features of the candidates or by 
their general majestic air. For the worth of a man 
is really dangerous, hurtful, and more than second- 
ary in politics; the thing is that he should look 
“ respectable ” in the eyes of his electors. 

Suppose, for example, that during the last elec- 
tions, the vignettes of Messrs. B. and A. had ap- 
peared every evening, life size, just under the star 
8 of the Lyre. That would have been their rightful 
place, you will allow—since these statesmen once sat 
astride of Pegasus, if report may be trusted. Both 
would have been exhibited there during the evening 
before the ballot; both slightly smiling, the brow 
veiled with a seemly disquietude, yet with confident 
countenances. The Lampascope process might even, 
by means of a little wheel, have modified at every 
instant the expression of the two plhysiognomies. 
They might have been made to smile in the face 
of the future, shed tears over our shortcomings, 
open their mouths, contract their foreheads, dilate 
their nostrils in anger, assume a dignified air—in 
short, all that is in keeping with the tribune, and, in 
a true orator, gives such importance to thought. 
Every elector might have made his choice—might, 
in short, have taken stock in advance, formed an 
idea of his candidate, and not, as the saying is, bought 
a pig in a poke. We may even add that, without 
the discovery of M. Grave, universal suffrage is a 
kind of mockery. 

Let us look forward, therefore, till one fine morn- 
ing—or, better, one evening—M. Grave, supported 
by the assistance of an enlightened Government, 
shall begin his important experiments. Till then, 
let sceptics have it their own way !—as in the days 
when M. de Lesseps spoke of uniting the oceans 
(which he did, in spite of the sceptics). Once more 
science will have the last word, and M. Excessively- 
Grave will let folks laugh. Thanks to him, the sky 
will end by becoming of some use—by acquiring at 
last an intrinsic value. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





OUR MAGISTRATES. 


Srr,—Your correspondent “Onlooker” has touched upon 
one of the burning questions of the hour in the Liberal camp. 
The state of the magistracy throughout the country is, as he 
truly says, nothing less than scandalous. I am not now speaking 
of the political aspect of the question, though I agree with every 
word uttered by your correspondent ; but it is the relationship 
of the “great unpaid” to the community as a whole that 
demands attention. The magistrate and the policeman in 
thousands of secluded spots are the only representatives of 
authority in the eyes of the majority of the population. Mr. 
Gladstone may succeed Lord Salisbury, and a policy of concilia- 
tion supplant one of coercion, but so long as in a little Wessex 
village the same magistrate can frown upon the villager, and the 
same policeman strut about as the uniformed representative of 
“law and order,” Hodge recks little of the change that has 
taken place in distant London. 

Now, | have no complaint to make against the rural police- 
man. Of course, he has to some extent the airs of the jack-in- 
office—how could it be otherwise? But he has at least the 
redeeming virtue of being one of the people, and again and 
again I ae known cases in which he has sought to temper 
justice with mercy, so far as it was in his power to do so. But 
the magistrate lacks the redeeming virtue possessed by the 
wliceman. He at least is emphatically not one of the people. 

e stands for property and its rights, for caste, for gentility, for 
old eustoms, however bad, and old prejudices, however foolish. 
He represents, in short, the non-popular side on every public 
question. He is often, I need a say, a very good fellow 
himself— kindly and even generous in his disposition. But, save 
in a few very exceptional cases, he has come to believe it to be 
his duty to hide these qualities whenever he takes his seat upon 
the Bench. He does so simply because he has no real sym- 

thetic insight into the condition of those classes with which he 
lias chiefly to deal in his judicial capacity. He may pity them, 
but it is the pity of a superior for an inferior, and often when 
dealing with the most delicate problems he allows himself to be 
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deluded by the old saw about “severity being the truest kind- 
ness.” The end of it all is that your ordinary villager, though 
himself a law-abiding man— even in this country, where the law 
spreads itself in traps and pitfalls of every description about the 
feet of the poor—learns to regard the magistrate, not with con- 
fidence, but with fear. He is the representative in his eyes not 
of the sacred thing we call justice, but of something by no 
means sacred and not at all to be revered—the tyranny of one 
class over another. 

Sir, we have a Liberal Government in office, with a Liberal 
Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack. If the creed of our present 
rulers is not a mere piece of hypocrisy—and I do not for a 
moment think that it is—they ought to do something without 
delay to break down this monopoly of the administration of 
justice by a single class. You cannot pass your Parish Councils 
Bill in a day or a week, or, it may be, ina year. You cannot 
do all that you would fain do to set right the conditions of life in 
the rural districts, conditions which every Liberal now admits 
to be wholly wrong. It may be that you will have to go to the 
electors again without having succeeded in carrying through the 
Mouse of Lords a single Bill of all those that you have promised 
in your “ Neweastle Programme ” for the benefit of the working 
population of the country. Do you really imagine, under these 
circumstances, that you will stand any chance of getting Hodge 
to vote for you once more, as he did last July, on the faith of 
your renewed promises? Iam sure that there is not a Liberal 
County Member who imagines anything of the sort. 

But it is at this moment in the power of Ministers in general, 
and of the Lord Chancellor in particular, to bring home to the 
whole rural population a sense of the vital difference between a 
Liberal and a Tory Government. It is, at the same time, in 
their power to sweeten the very springs of life in our villages, to 
give the villager confidence in the administration of the laws, 
and to show him that Liberal statesmen have something better 
than empty promises to give to those with whom they profess 
so deep asympathy. If Lord Herschel! is only wise enough 
and bold enough to undertake a thorough reform of the magis- 
tracy throughout the country, and especially in the rural districts, 
he will do almost as much for the villagers and for village life 
as he would do if he were able to announce that “the Contents 
had it” at the third reading of a Parish Councils Bill; whilst 
he will, at the same time, strengthen and make permanent the 
alliance between the Liberal party and the rural voter. Is it 
too much to ask that he will not delay too long before giving 
some sign as to his intentions >—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

December 6th, 1892. A West Ripine ELector. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tus Speaker Orricr, 
Friday, December 9th, 1892. 


N R. SWINBURNE begins a magnificent essay 

on John Ford by observing that whenever 
that poet’s name comes back to us, it does so 
splendid with the light of another man’s genius. 
“The fiery panegyric of Charles Lamb is as an 
aureole behind it.” In the same kind of way, though 
on a lower level of thought, the name of the poet 
Prior is now for ever associated with the whimsical 
testimonial of Dr. Johnson: “No, sir, Prior is a 
lady’s book. No lady is ashamed to have it standing 
in her library.” 


Dr. Johnson may always be left to defend him- 
self, and there is no more paltry way of dealing with 
a poet’s work than by fixing attention exclusively 
upon those portions of it which are not suitable for 
the family circle. The unlucky Goldsmith, whose 
own lovely verses are free of all taint and suspicion, 
got himself into trouble, not for the first time, by 
including “The Ladle” and “Hans Carvel” in a 
book of “ Beauties” which he compiled for Griffin 
the bookseller. It is often said that Goldsmith 
included these peccant pieces in his “ Poems for 
Young Ladies,” but that is not so. Goldsmith made 
two selections, and the one for young ladies is 
without reproach. Education has a good deal to 
do with this kind of taste. It would be difficult to 
be a better man or, indeed, to write a better copy 
of verses than Dr. Doddridge, who yet was not 
ashamed (so John Forster asserts) to record in his 
diary that he had read the “ Wife of Bath’s” Pro- 
logue to a lively young lady called Nancy Moore. 
Neither the divine nor the lady was, we are certain, 
any the worse for the exercise. 





Prior cannot be ranked high as a man. He had 
low tastes, and probably no ideal. Neither was he a 
happy man; but what bis life was not his wit was. 
Both in speech and poetry he was pre-eminently 


happy. 


Not many of our poets have been confined to 
their rooms, except by bad colds. It is the distine- 
tion of Prior to have been confined to his by order of 
the Privy Council. The poet, though his father is 
unknown and his uncle kept a dram-shop, was yet 
enabled, thanks to the lash of Dr. Busby and the 
patronage of Lord Dorset, to play a distinguished 
part in diplomacy. He was Queen Anne’s Plenipo- 
tentiary in Paris, and, assisted by Bolingbroke, 
negotiated what in after life he was pleased to 
call “The d—d treaty of Utrecht.” Whether he or 
Bolingbroke is most responsible for the clause in 
that treaty about the rights of fishing off the coast 
of Newfoundland, which is to-day occasioning inter- 
national and costly litigation, will never be known. 
Prior did not earn great fame as a diplomatist, and 
it is said that Queen Anne was loth to employ him 
on account of his humble parentage ; but what high- 
born nobleman ribboned and gartered has ever made 
such a reply to foreign impertinence as did Prior in 
King William’s time to the French courtier at 
Versailles who asked him whether the King of 
England's palace could boast such decorations as 
Le Brun’s pictures of the victories of Louis XIV.? 
“The monuments of my master’s actions,” said 
Prior, “are to be seen everywhere but in his own 
house.” Macaulay, ever keen for the honour of 
letters, does not forget to confer upon this story the 
immortality of his History. Johnson has likewise 
narrated it with grim approbation. Like Nelson’s 
famous watchword, it can never be repeated too 
often, for it is at once happy and sublime. 


There is also a fine passage in the preface to his 
long poem, “ Solomon.” 


“T need make no apology for the short digressive pauegyric upon 
Great Britain in the first book. Iam glad to have it observed that 
there appears throughout all my verses a zeal for the honour of my 
country, and I had rather be thought a good Englishman than the 
best poet or gravest scholar that ever wrote.” 


It is nobly said and we believe sincerely. 


Prior has written two poems of no inconsiderable 
length, “ Alma” and “Solomon,” which are still con- 
stantly read for pleasure. 


“ Richard, who now was half-asleep, 
Rous’d; nor would longer silence keep; 
And sense like this, in vocal breath 
Broke from his two-fold hedge of teeth. 
Now if this phrase too harsh be thought, 
Pope, tell the world, ‘tis not my fault, 
Old Homer taught us thus to speak ; 

If ’tis not sense, at least tis Greek. 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leasing, 
Say things at first, because they are pleasing, 
Then prove what they have once asserted, 
Nor care to have their lie deserted, 

Till their dreams at length deceive ’em, 

And oft repeating—they believe ’em.” 


and so on the easy jingle rolls, and very pleasing 
it is. 


The “Solomon” is a graver poem—likewise a 
longer. Here are some of the lines on Great Britain 
to which the poet alluded in the preface— 


“Long shall Britannia (that must be her name), 
Be first in conquest and preside in fame ; 
Long shall her favour’d monarchy engage 
The teeth of envy and the force of age; 
Rever’d and happy she shall long remain 
Of human things least changeable, least vain. 
Yet all must with the general doom comply, 
And this great glorious Power, tho’ last, must die.” 


But admirable as these verses are, it is not in his 
longer poems that we taste the real excellence of 
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Prior—but in those short ones which all lovers of 
English verse have by heart, 


“ The merchant to secure his treasure 

Conveys it in a borrowed name, 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Chloe is my real flame.” 
or 
“ Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell, 
Dear five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell.” 

** For while she makes her silkworms’ beds 
With all the tender things I swear, 
Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair.” 


She may receive, and own my flame, 
‘‘ For though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She'll pass for a most virtuous dame, 


And I for an unhappy poet.” 


Prior can be fierce, too, and distil scorn as well 
as playfulness into his brief stanzas. 
On Bishop Atterbury’s burying the Duke of 
Buckingham 
“*T have no hopes,’ the duke he says, and dies; 
‘In sure and certain hopes,’ the prelate cries: 
Of these two learnéd peers, I prithee, say, man 
Who is the lying knave, the priest or layman ? 
The duke he stands an infidel confest, 


* He's our dear brother,’ quoth the lordly pri st, 
The duke, tho’ knave, still * brother dear,’ he cries; 
And who can say the reverend prelate lies?” 


An edition of Prior has just appeared in the new 
“ Aldine” series, published by George Bell & Sons, 
with a new Life by Mr. R. B. Johnson. It isa good 
excuse for reading over again “ Henry and Emma,” 
a poem which Dr. Johnson pronounced dull and 
tedious, but which Cowper protested was an en- 
chanting piece. It certainly contains some musical 
lines, but to call it enchanting is to lose your head. 
Whether it will seem dull and tedious depends upon 
whether you are in the habit of reading much third- 
rate poetry. If you are, “ Henry and Emma” is so 
much better than most that it may strike you as 
almost lively. The fact that Cowper liked it also 
gives it an extraneous but not spurious interest. 

Prior wrote such excellent prose that it is irritating 
to think that his “ Dialogues of the Dead” which 
Warton read in manuscript still remain forbidden 
treasure. The manuscript is now at Longleat. The 
Dialogues include conversations between Locke and 
Montaigne, the Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas More, 
and Oliver Cromwell and his porter. 


Pope, who had also seen the manuscript, speaks 
highly of the Dialogues, and adds that in the same 
collection there are verses which he thought better 
than several things Prior had published. “In par- 
ticular there was a dialogue of about two hundred 
verses between Apollo and Daphne which pleased 
me as much as anything of his I ever read.” 


The Marquis of Bath would do well to let us 
judge for ourselves of the merits both of verse and 
prose. Prior is too considerable an author to remain 
in manuscript, and what Pope has praised all men 
of taste would like to see. A. B. 








REVIEWS. 


JEW-BAITING IN RUSSIA. 
Tue New Exopvs: a Strvupy or Israet my Rvssta. By Harold 
Frederic. London: William Heinemann. 





“ | »Y the lowest estimate, the year ending in 

) October of 1892 will have seen not less than 
225,000 human beings driven from their homes and 
the land of their birth.” 

Who these human beings were, what their homes 
were, and why and how they were driven from them, 
are told in this book. The tale required telling, and 
it is weli told, but it is a terrible one. Upon the 
great mountain of crimes of the house of Romanoff 





against its own liege subjects, the iniquitous treat- 
ment of the Jews stands out as one of the darkest 
and most damning features. For, speaking generally 
and of the great majority of this peculiar people, the 
Russian Jews have been sober, fond of learning, 
industrious, patient, and loyal beyond the limits of 
absolute absurdity. And so, indeed, have been their 
great men in other parts of Europe, the members of 
the great leading financial houses in Berlin, Paris, 
and London, who have until quite recently supplied 
the sinews of war to the Government which, to go no 
further back than the twelve months’ rule of General 
Ignatieff which ended in June 12th, 1882, has system- 
atically and unblushingly treated their brethren 
with studied and brutal barbarity. 

When we come to the manner and matter of the 
book before us we must, at the outset, take exception 
to the author's treatment of the Russian people. He 
opens his first chapter with Burke's famous confession, 
that “he knew not the method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people,” and, acknow- 
ledging that the task is no easier now than it was in 
1775, he proceeds to draw up a severe one against 
the people of Russia. Now, in recording the conduct 
of the Government, in describing the acts of 
individuals or of numbers of people, in telling the 
methods of administration, a writer has only to be 
careful to verify his facts, but in coming to con- 
clusions about the thoughts, intentions, motives, 
desires of the great majority of a vast people, the 
writer is only giving the conclusions he has arrived 
at from experience and observation. Even with 
the long experience and continuous observation of so 
able a student of men and manners as Lanin, the 
conclusions arrived at cannot be invariably and 
implicitly accepted. 

But, having said this, we have nothing further 
but praise for this work. The task of compressing 
the history of Jewish persecution in Russia into 
fewer*than three hundred pages, and of yet producing 
a powerful, consistent, clear picture of the long series 


t of complicated events, was one for Hercules himself, 


and Hercules has come forward to do it, and has 
done it well. It is dark, gloomy, intensely painful, 
but it is not to be turned from upon that account. 
English writers have spoken of the amiability and 
gentleness of Alexander III., of the suavity and 
openness of M. Pobiedonosteff, the Grand Inquisitor. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” In this book 
you can look into the faces and read some of the 
acts of religious ferocity of these men, who in this 
last quarter of the nineteenth century think to serve 
God “with falsehood, with theft, with shameless 
treachery, with torture, massacre, and wholesale 
persecution.” 

The great point to be borne in mind in consider- 
ing what has happened and is happening in Russia 
is that “all over the empire the administrative 
power is above the law.” This does not simply 
mean that, there as elsewhere, the same law is by 
no means the same thing when administered by 
different people. This truth is very present just 
now to the people of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. It is rather that, in Russia, the Adminis- 
tration twists the law to its own end; or, if the law 
will not so twist, does without it altogether. The 
laws about the Jews—nearly always disabling laws— 
are innumerable. Let us quote a passage from this 
book which illustrates their commendable frankness: 

“In 1819 Jewish brandy distillers were allowed to go into the 
interior and settle ‘until,’ as the ukase said, ‘ Russian master dis- 
tillers shall have perfected themselves in the art of distilling.’ They 
availed themselves of this permission in great numbers, and at the 
end of seven years were all summarily driven out again, a new ukase 
explaining that ‘the number of Christian distillers was now sufficient.’ 
The Imperial ukase of July 29th, 1827, speaks of the laws about the 
Jews as ‘Government measures adopted for deriving State advantages 
from this race.” 

But the manner in which the Jews have been 
shut out from the advantages of education, which 
they so specially prized, is peculiarly interesting. 
Even under the reign of Nicholas, “the second 
Haman,” Jews who had graduated in the higher 
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schools of the empire were allowed liberty of resid- 
ence throughout the realm. When the “ Liberator 
Czar,” Alexander II., succeeded Nicholas, for twenty 
years the Jews had a brighter time than ever before, 
and they took advantage of it to send all their sons to 
school wherever it was possible by labour and self- 
denial to get the needful money together. “In the 
case of bright and promising Jewish boys whose 
parents were too poor, it was a common thing for 
the neighbours of the village or quarter to raise a 
purse among themselves to send them to school.” 

The proportion of Jewish scholars far exceeded 
that borne by the Jewish to the general population, 
and they carried off the great bulk of the prizes. 

But the years rolled by, and the Russo-Turkish 
war came, and revelations of appalling corruption 
were made, and taxation was increased to make up 
for wholesale robbery and jobbery, and conspiracies 
were discovered ; and it was the educated classes 
who were the most disaffected. Exile by adminis- 
trative order and without the semblance of a trial 
became the order of the day, and “ practically every 
educated Russian was a suspect.” Mr. Frederic says 
truly enough “ To this day Russia offers the grotesque 
paradox of a country spending great sums upon 
universities and higher schools, a large proportion 
of the graduates from which are sent in chains to 
Siberia shortly after their education has been 
completed.” 

Now although there have been brave and noble 
Hebrew men and women amongst the Russian re- 
volutionists, yet, as our author points out, the fault 
of the Jew is not a leaning to conspiracy, but that 
of being over-docile and too submissively loyal. 
He has had many a lesson of terrible severity, but 
they have passed over him without effect, and he 
and his wealthy brethren in happier lands still speak 
of and address the Czar as though he were open to 
argument and reason. But to return to the educa- 
tion of the Jews. Alexander II. was assassinated on 
March 13th, 1881. In high official circles it had been 
stated that a new constitution was to be promulgated 
on the day following. To those high circles such a 


step was supremely obnoxious. The police officials - 


charged with the safety of the Czar knew all about 
the fatal conspiracy ; “they could have prevented 
the tragedy by continuing the simplest of precau- 
tions, and, from the point of view of the mutinous 
and disaffected aristocrats and bureaucrats, they 
chose a strangely opportune day for the relaxation 
of those precautions.” This is the charge which the 
author says is made in conversation in Russia, and 
this part of his book is thrilling and suggestive 
without descending into sensationalism. 

Whoever assassinated the Liberator Czar, or who- 
ever connived at his assassination, the reactionary 
party triumphed, and the persecution of the Jews 
at once broke forth with renewed virulence. But 
the man who directed this persecution thought of 
the plunder he could secure for himself. Horrible 
as the excesses which Ignatieff's infamous “May 
laws” gave rise to, they lacked the cold refinement 
of cruelty which the religious persecutor alone can 
devise. It was not until the pious Pobiedonosteff 
had risen to power that the idea of torturing the 
parents through the children was conceived, and it 
was in this very matter of education, for which the 
Jews cared so much, that it was put into practice. 
By two edicts the Czar gave the Minister of Public 
Education, a creature and creation of the Grand 
Inquisitor, power to restrict the number of Jewish 
pupils in every school of every kind throughout the 
Empire. He did restrict them; they were never 
to constitute more than 10 per cent. of the whole 
uumber of pupils inside the Pale, or more than 5 per 
cent. outside it, except in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
where 3 per cent. was to be the rule. 

What this really meant the reader must ascertain 
in the book itself. Suffice it here to say that the 
Jews are the majority of the inhabitants ina great 
number of towns in the Pale. The Jews wish to 
educate their sons, the Russians do not; and yet only 


one Jewish boy is allowed to go to school for every 
nine Russian boys actually entered on the school 
books. It was, in fact, an order prohibiting educa- 
tion altogether. The Jews petitioned in vain to be 
allowed to build schools of their own. In a few 
instances the offers were accepted. <A _ technical 
institute and a mining school were allowed to be 
built, and rich foreign Jews assisted to find the 
money ; but, when they were opened, the Govern- 
ment compelled their managers to admit nine 
Christian youths in one case, and nineteen in the 
other, for every Jewish pupil. 

This book would be valuable were it only for the 
glimpses it gives into that shameful system of mis- 
government which makes rebellion a duty. But the 
account of the expulsion of the Jews from Moscow 
and many other towns throughout Central Russia ; 
the way in which, without warning. at the dead of 
night, and in the bitterness of a Russian winter, 
hundreds of families were turned out of house and 
home, and driven into the forest; the fires they lit to 
givesomeprotection té the old and infirm, women with 
babies at their breasts, or little children whose bare 
feet were freezing with the intense cold, trampled 
out by the brutal soldiery; the long-continued 
expulsion of the different classes of Jews, from the 
poorer artisans to the clerks, shopkeepers, professional 
men, merchants, all alike ruined and driven into the 
overcrowded towns of the Pale, or into foreign 
lands ; the marching of men and women, whose only 
crime was their nationality, through the streets, 
chained and in the company of the vilest criminals ; 
the sickening waiting at the railway stations of 
nearly 3,000 Jews who were permitted to travel by 
train, and who could afford to do so, and at a time 
when the thermometer actually marked 34 degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero; little children and old people 
with the young and strong, but all alike exiled, all 
alike leaving all that had made life worth living, if 
that can ever be truly the case for these long-suffer- 
ing people in that land of despotic brutality ; all this 
must be read, and should be read, in the pages of 
this book by everyone who wishes to understand 
what crimes have been actually perpetrated by the 
Government of Russia, in this year of grace 1892, 
against some of its best and most useful citizens. 

“More families have been affected by this new and savage enforce- 
ment of Ignatieff’s May laws and the added ukases than were called 


upon to mourn the loss or wountling of relatives on either side during 
the great American civil war. Yet even a comparison of this kind 
fails to convey an adequate idea of the host of human beings involved 


in this brutal and wanton persecution.” 


It only remains to add that the statistics —given to 
show that so far from the Jews being, as a class, 
usurers absorbing the gains of the peasantry, the 
peasantry are most prosperous where the Jews most 
abound ; that they buy more land, their land is more 
valuable, and their unpaid taxes are much smaller in 
amount; that the death-rate and the amount of 
crime are less—are interesting and valuable as dis- 
proving the charges brought by the Goyernment 
of Russia against its unfortunate victims. The 
appendices are also of much value, and the portraits 
of many of the chief actors in the unparalleled wrong- 
doing of which the book treats are helpful in the 
difficult ‘endeavour really to realise the terrible tale 
it tells. ROBERT SPENCE WATSON, 





HISTORY FOR THE SOCIOLOGIST. 


Grorrrey pE Manpevitte: A Stupy or THz Anarcny, By J. H. 
Round, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Any reader who wishes to obtain either a general 
view of the troublous times of King Stephen or a 
biography of the faithless Earl of Essex will be dis- 
appointed if he expects to find them in Mr. Round’s 
“Geoffrey de Mandeville.” The book has many 
merits: it adds a few facts to our detailed know- 
ledge of the twelfth century, and corrects erroneous 
versions of many incidents which have hitherto been 





accepted as accurate. But it is neither literature 
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nor history: there is neither a consecutive narrative 
of the years of the Anarchy nor an attempt to put 
together in readable shape the main characteristics 
of those years. The whole work consists of a series 
of dissertations and commentaries, sometimes dealing 
with charters, sometimes with the conflicting stories 
of various contemporary chroniclers. In short, it 
would have made a dozen adequate contributions to 
the English Historical Quarterly or to Domesday 
Studies, but when published as a single book of four 
hundred and fifty pages is absolutely unreadable. 
A volume must purport to be either a series of 
essays or a consecutive history. Mr. Round leads us 
to expect that we are to have the latter; we are 
from time to time expecting the narrative to begin, 
but the time never comes; half way through the 
work the text ends, and two hundred pages of 
appendices confront the disappointed reader. 

Before proceeding to point out the many good 
qualities of this irritating book, we must denounce 
the two habits of mind that lead Mr. Round into his 
evil courses. The first is the*fatal trick of intro- 
ducing personal controversies into the text when 
they ought to be kept for the foot of the page—or, 
still better, for appendices. Mr. Round is wholly 
unable to establish a new fact without giving at 
length all the mistakes of his predecessors, in order 
that he may have the pleasure of trampling on 
them. This is more in accordance with German 
than with English methods of writing, and we trust 
that Mr. Round will find no imitators on this side of 
the North Sea. The reader wants to know the true 
version of an incident, and to put him off with two 
or three erroneous views before giving him the 
correct one is merely wasting his time. Ere long he 
will be driven to conclude that the author’s purpose 
is not primarily to clear up disputed points, but 
rather to display his controversial acuteness by 
raking together and confuting all the mistakes made 
by earlier writers, whether they bear on the dis- 
cussion or not. The very first page of the book ends 
with a three-line quotation from Dr. Stubbs, intro- 
duced for the purpose of showing that it was the 
garrisons and not the burgesses—as Dr. Stubbs had 
supposed—of Dover and Canterbury who shut their 
gates against King Stephen at his first landing in Kent. 
Mr. Round is no doubt right upon the point; but 
why should he drag the minute mistake of the first 
living historian of England into the very first para- 
graph of his book, when there was no earthly reason 
to mention it? If the slip was worthy of record at 
all, it should have been noted at the foot of the page, 
and not introduced into the narrative of Stephen's 
journey. Two authors of minor note—Mr. Yeatman 
and Mr. Birch—have reserved for them the bitterest 
of Mr. Round's sarcasms. No doubt they have made 
mistakes, but the student soon gets tired of the 
recurring tirades on their doings which diversify the 
chapters of this book. But it is far worse to find 
Mr. Round going out of his way to sneer at the 
honoured name of Professor Freeman. In his index 
he puts the insulting heading, “ Freeman, Professor, 
His Errors,” with sixteen references, while making 
no further allusion to his works, and in the first 
chapter he endorses the opinion that the Professor 
had “an infirmity, a confirmed habit, of inaccuracy. 
I should infer, from numberless passages in his books, 
that he cannot revise what he writes.” On page 291 
we are told that Professor Freeman falls into one of 
his characteristic errors, “He is never weary of 
insisting on the value of Domesday, but is clearly 
not so familiar as one could wish with its normal 
contractions.” What could be in more execrable 
taste than these petty girdings at the work of a man 
just six months dead, who has added so much to our 
knowledge of that period of history on which Mr. 
Round is a specialist ? 

The second habit of mind which makes the author 
of “ Geoffrey de Mandeville’ so aard to follow is his 
trick of assuming a minute chronological knowledge 
in his reader. In a book purporting to be consecu- 
tive history it is not permissible to leave out whole 





months or even years of events because the author 
has no light to throw on them. How can a fair 
general view of the civil war of Stephen and Maud 
be obtained when no account whatever is given of 
the battle of Lincoln, or of the Empress’s quarrel 
with the Londoners? The last especially should 
have had full notice, for the author's hero, Mande- 
ville, was holding the Tower of London throughout 
the rioting, and took part in the troubles by kid- 
napping the bishop of the diocese at his manor of 
Fulham. 

We are glad to be able to betake ourselves at 
length to the more pleasant half of our task, and to 
point out some of the undoubted benefits which Mr. 
Round has conferred on students of history by the 
discoveries which he sets forth in this book. -The 
most important of them are points of constitutional 
history, worked out by means of the enormous 
and minute knowledge of charters which he possesses. 
We have, indeed, never before seen charters used so 
systematically and so successfully for the illustra- 
tion of history as in this book. Around the succes- 
sive grants which Earl Geoffrey extorted from Maud 
and Stephen Mr. Round has collected a commentary 
of very high value, illustrating the character of the 
twelfth-century earldoms. We are compelled to 
give up the theory which Dr. Stubbs had popularised, 
to the effect that Stephen made earls of impecunious 
nobodies, and endowed them by pensions on the 
Exchequer. It is clearly proved that the new earls 
were all men of wealth and power, and that they 
obtained no pensions at all. Such boons as the king 
gave them were either the “third penny” of the 
shire fines, or actual grants of lands from the royal 
demesne. William of Ypres, the stock instance of 
@ parvenu earl, is proved never to have been an 
earl at all. Another excellent point made by Mr. 
Round deals with the personal nomenclature of the 
earls; he shows that the title “comes” was habitu- 
ally used with the Christian name of its holder as a 
sufficient designation for him, without the name of 
his county being added. It was only when there 
were two or more earls having the same name that 
further particularisation was needed. So Aubrey 
de Vere could sign a charter simply as Comes 
Albericus, because there was no other Count Aubrey 
in the land; but Robert, the Empress’s brother, had 
always to sign as Comes Robertus de Glocestria, to 
avoid being confused with Robert de Ferrers, Earl 
of Derby. In particularising himself the earl might 
use either the name of the county he ruled, or that 
of its chief town, or that of his own chief castle, or 
his family name. So William, Earl of Sussex, in- 
differently signed with his county title, or as Earl of 
Chichester, or Earl of Arundel, or simply as Comes 
Willelmus de Albermarlaé. This rule had never been 
made clear before Mr. Round formulated it. 

Another useful discovery formulated here for the 
first time is the fact that careful distinction has to 
be made between “turres” and “castella,” towers 
or keeps, and castles, while studying the military 
history of the time. The “turris” was the Norman 
donjon-keep, while “castellum” meant any space 
surrounded with a circumference-wall. So there 
could be isolated towers which were not castles, and 
castles which had no donjon. Even a fortified town 
with a ring-wall might be called by the name cas¢el- 
lum, as is Dover in William of Malmesbury, or Ware- 
ham in Asser. Keep and ring-wall coalesced into the 
later medieval castle, but as late as Stephen’s time 
they are still distinct. The Tower of London, for 
example, is described in his reign as the “ turris 
Londoniz, cum parvo castello quod subest ei.” By 
confusing statements as to the building of towers and 
castles in the same place, writers as competent as 
Mr. Clarke and Professor Freeman have fallen into 
error, and grievously misdated several important 
fortifications. When the distinction is clearly stated, 
as here by Mr. Round, the mistake becomes im- 
possible. 

The new points as to dates, orders of events, and 
sequence of movements during the war which Mr. 
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Round has established are numerous. He proves an 
early visit of Maud to Oxford which had passed un- 
observed, fixes the exact order and date of the pro- 
ceedings at Winchester at her election as “ Lady of 
England,” determines the exact dates of the crea- 
tions of several earldoms, and establishes the identity 
and parentage of several personages of some import- 
ance concerning whom doubt had hitherto been 
possible. Perhaps the most interesting of his points 
is his proof that the ghastly account of the misery 
of England under Stephen, given by the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle, is an actual description of what 
the chronicler, residing at Peterborough, saw of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville’s doings in the Fenland 
during his rebellion in 1143-44, and not a general 
picture of the whole reign. To conclude, we must 
concede that this book, in spite of its tiresome form, 
will be indispensable to all future writers on twelfth- 
century history. 





STORIES AFTER NATURE. 
Stories arter Nature. By Charles Wells. With a preface by 
W. J. Linton. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
WE know not if there be any limbo for forgotten 
books, where at stated intervals they awake uneasily 
from their long slumber, and mutatis mutandis, 
repeat, with the enchanted monarch of the Kyff- 


haiiser :— 
** Tf still the ancient ravens 
Around the summit fly, 
Entombed another hundred years 
Must Barbarossa lie.” 


The trance into which “ Stories after Nature” fell 
immediately upon their birth has lasted but one year 
less than the average appointed term of human 
existence, and the ancient ravens have flown most 
persistently during the whole period. Once a sym- 
pathetic thrill may be poetically supposed to have 
agitated the sleeper, when, in 1842, twenty years 
after the original date of publication, Mr. W. J. 
Linton picked up at a bookstall the only copy for 
which bright silver is certainly known to have been 
exchanged by any mortal. Nothing came of this but 
the republication of a few of the stories in the pur- 
chaser’s own magazine, and an impression upon his 
mind which has endured until the book now receives 
a second lease of life from its second father, ten years 
older than his protégé, and, his many friends rejoice 
to know, twenty times as vigorous. 

Whence this utter neglect of a work of imagtna- 
tion which every reader must at once discern to be, 
alike in form and in substance, something out of the 
common? No wide popularity could ever have been 
expected; yet it should have been obvious that it 
filled a peculiar niche in English literature, before 
which some few lamps might surely have been 
burned. We believe the chief cause to have been 
the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the author, which comes 
out much more distinctly in Mr. Forman’s memoir in 
Miles’s “ Poems of the Century,” than in Mr. Linton's 
preface to these tales. Other men of genius have 
failed from over-delicacy and sensitiveness: Wells’ 
hindrances were excessive joviality and a most un- 
poetical thickness of skin. The first remarkable 
incident in his life, so far as known to us, was an 
inconsiderate, if not unfeeling, practical joke on 
Keats’ invalid brother, which incensed the poet to 
the fiercest wrath. It is quite in keeping with such 
a beginning that Wells should have declined to 
take himself or his productions seriously. He had 
nothing of the priest-like spirit which should ac- 
company and dignify the artist. He liked writing 
well enough, but he liked hunting, and shooting, and 
rowing quite as well, and much better when he 
found that these pursuits brought him at least 
amusement, and that writing seemed unlikely to 
bring him anything. The spasmodic efforts of his 
later years were for the most part only written to be 
burned ; and the public naturally forgot productions 
which the author seemed to have forgotten himself, 
Had Wells devoted himself to literature with the 





strenuous patience of a Browning, like results must 
have followed. Repeated strokes must have driven 
the nail home: as it was “Stories from Nature” 
merely tinkled upon the Philistine’s shield of in- 
difference and dropped to earth, telum imbelle sine 
ictu. 

What English literature lost in Wells may be 
estimated from this book alone, not to mention the 
still more remarkable “ Joseph and his Brethren.” 
The stories are not only good in themselves, but 
they exhibit a power of adaptation which is almost 
the last literary accomplishment to have been ex- 
pected from so very young and inexperienced an 
author. Whether in rivalry with Keats or not, 
Wells must have sat down with the deliberate 
intention of transfusing the spirit of Boccaccio into 
English, and his general success is astonishing. The 
spirit of the Italian novella is completely caught; 
marred indeed, as Mr. Swinburne justly points 
out, with patches of incongruous euphuism and 
a positively ludicrous tendency to soar into blank 
verse on the slightest provocation. But these defects 
are mere excrescences, Which might most easily have 
disappeared in revision, and in no respect pervert 
the type of the stories. This is pure Italian, with its 
merits and defects, too brief and simple to allow of the 
exact painting of either human or inanimate nature, 
sometimes scarcely above the level of anecdote, but 
always perspicuous and self-consistent, enshrining 
some picturesque incident, or delineating some 
potent passion. This is the last species of excellence 
to be expected from an author of two and twenty ; 
and in consideration of the self-restraint exhibited 
in things essential, Wells may be easily forgiven the 
frequent, though by no means preponderant, dulcia 
vitia of luscious diction. Often enough, as Mr. Swin- 
burne says, the peccant page contains “some of the 
sweetest and purest English ever written.” The 
power and affluence of invention are also remarkable ; 
it needed a teeming brain to evolve nineteen plots, 
none feeble, and none borrowed. None are unin- 
teresting; some, such as “ Zara,” “ Alfred of Eng- 
land,” “ The Two Knights,” are truly pathetic. Con- 
sidered individually, no tale stands quite in the first 
rank; none can be paralleled with the best efforts 
of the author's contemporaries, such as Scott and 
Hogg, or the most striking of the Tales from 
Blackwood. Their merit is rather collective ; taken 
together, they constityte perhaps the best repre- 
sentation of the Italian novelette to be found in 
modern English, and show how much simplicity and 
sincerity can effect on a very restricted scale. From 
this point of view, no less than as vestiges of a gifted 
but wayward spirit, they amply deserve the pious 
care Mr. Linton has taken in republishing them, and 
the dainty dress in which Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen have set them forth. 





FICTION. 
Don Onstxo. By F. Marion Crawford. Three vols.” London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
Vaniras: Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. London: Heinemann. 
Trust Moxey. By William Westall. Three vols. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 


Mr. CRAWFORD has now completed the trilogy in 
which the story of the noble family of Saracinesca is 
told at considerable but not inordinate length. Each 
of the three books, of which “Don Orsino” is the 
last, deals with a particular epoch in the history of 
modern Rome, and in each public affairs are inter- 
woven with the private fortunes of the novelist’s 
puppets. As works of fiction the three stories must 
take a high place in the literature of theday. But 
they are something more than works of fiction. Mr. 
Crawford is a keen and close observer, and the 
pictures he has drawn of Roman life before, during, 
and after the downfall of the temporal power of 
the Pope, will be found of value by the historian 
of the future. To the reader of to-day, however, it 
is not because of the vividness and fidelity with 
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which they portray the more striking aspects of 
Roman life, but because of their merits as works of 
fiction, that the Saracinesca volumes are dear. In 
“ Don Orsino ” we have a story of life in what may 
be called the speculative age of modern Rome: the 
age when the great nobles, having accepted the 
Revolution, rushed into commercial and financial 
adventures rather than play their proper part in a 
political society which they despised. Don Orsino is 
the son of the favourite hero of the former books, 
and the grandson of the sturdy old prince who 
showed himself so well able to bear both the rebuffs 
and the favours of fortune. He retains all the best 
qualities of father and grandfather—their courage, 
their high sense of honour, their unselfishness and 
purity of life. 

But he has been touched by the modern spirit, 
and wearying of the days of idle self-indulgence 
which are the lot of a Roman patrician under the 
present régime, he turns to business as a means of 
relieving the monotony of life. To his father and 
grandfather his taste seems execrable. That a 
Saracinesca should go into trade, become the partner 
of a plebeian architect, and undertake contracts for 
the building of huge lodging-houses in that new 
Rome which is so quickly taking the place of the 
Rome of history, is in their eyes nothing short of a 
calamity. But they have too great a respect for 
that personal independence which they prized so 
highly in themselves, to attempt any undue inter- 
ference with the freedom of their young heir. 
And so he goes his way, to find as many a 
Roman noble has done in recent years, that 
business does not necessarily spell fortune, and that 
nowadays the bluest blood may flow in a court of 
bankruptcy as well as on a battlefield. Not that 
Don Orsino comes to actual or irremediable grief 
in his speculations as a builder. He is saved—need 
we say?—by a woman, and it is the story of 
his relations with this mysterious lady, Madame 
d’Aranjuez by name, which furnishes the real plot 
of the novel. A more ingenious and tantalising plot 
it would be diflicult to imagine, and the secret of it 
is kept so well by the author that it would be 
an outrage upon his art to reveal it here. The 
beautiful woman who storms Roman society by her 
charms, but over whose origin so dark a cloud of 
mystery rests, is a character not unworthy to be 
compared with that Corona in whom Don Orsino sees 
only his mother, but whom the reader recognises 
as the heroine of the two former books of the 
series. Don Orsino loves the fair stranger “as a 
map,” a very young man, “is able;” while she, from 
the height of her superior age (only slightly superior, 
after all), loves him with the absorbing self-devotion 
which a woman throws into the single passion of 
her life. Of the misunderstandings, the coldnesses, 
the quarrels of the lovers, we need only say that 
they are told with all that dainty charm of manner 
of which Mr. Crawford is a master. Of the 
manner in which, in the end, the two come to 
a full understanding of each other, or of the 
way in which the heroine saves the hero from 
impending ruin, we cannot speak without re- 
vealing the plot. The book may not have all the 
romance which lighted up the pages of “Saracinesca” 
and “Sant ‘Ilario,” but there are many passages 
in it to which the reader gladly returns, and in 
which he finds ample proof that in the art of 
delicate character-sketching and humorous apprecia- 
tion of the minor weaknesses of humanity Mr. 
Crawford is still very nearly, if not quite, at the head 
of his craft. He will have to seek new scenes and 
new characters in his next novel, but his readers 
will long retain a grateful recollection of the days 
they have spent with him in the streets and palaces 
of modern Rome. 

“Vanitas” is a book in which delicate fantasy is 
rather oddly mingled with a pessimism of the most 
approved modern type. The author gives us a group 
of short stories in all of which the central idea is 
that of exhibiting the futility te which women’s lives 








are doomed by the Moloch of fashion. That the 
writer has been spurred to her task by a noble kind 
of indignation, or rather by a real sympathy with 
sinning and suffering humanity, is made evident in 
the preface. “Round these sketches of frivolous 
women,” she says, “ there have gathered some of the 
least frivolous thoughts, heaven knows, that have 
ever come into my head,” and although too much of 
an artist to hurl moral brickbats at her readers, she 
expresses the unobtrusive hope that her dark pictures 
may serve to “mirror some astonished and abashed 
creature ; or show to men and women who toil and 
think that idleness, and callousness, and much that 
must seem to them sheer wickedness, is less a fault 
than a misfortune.” Dark pictures they are, truly ; 
and the author cannot altogether escape the charge 
of exaggeration in this respect, since it is, after all, 
only in the realm of melodrama that blue blood and 
vicious folly are absolutely synonymous terms. This 
tendency to over-accentuation of the shadows, how- 
ever, is agreeably relieved by some very bright flashes 
of humour. The sketches of ultra-“ smart” society are 
none the less amusing that they betray a tinge 
of feminine malice. Even the nameless American 
Senator, who is careful to seat himself “ with 
postage-stamp profile and the attitude of a bronze 
statesman,” acquires a distinct personality in one’s 
imagination; as does the delightful Colonel Dunstan 
(of the British Museum), who opines that “ philan- 
thropy, socialism, and the lower classes are a great 
mistake, of which the Ancient Persians would have 
made very short work indeed.” Admirably subtle 
are the touches by which the inevitable results 
of heredity and environment are indicated. Upon 
the characters of the three heroines of the three 
stories, of whom each is diverse in nature and 
in fate, though each “shows a heart within, blood- 
tinctured, of a veined humanity,” Vernon Lee has 
lavished her best powers of acute perception, tender 
sympathy, and vivid portraiture, and it is amus 

ing to find the author unconsciously vindicating her 
sex by making her women talk so much better than 
her men, with far more point and epigram—notably 
Lady Tal, the heroine of the first story. 

A weak but estimable gentleman who is respected 
by everybody in the country town in which he lives, 
and enjoys an unblemished reputation as a family 
solicitor of the highest class, has three sons, the 
eldest of whom is a thief. Ile suddenly learns that 
this boy has robbed his employers to such an extent 
that he cannot out of his own resources make good 
his defalcations. Sorrow and shame fall upon the 
good man’s heart, and he prepares, with the natura} 
reluctance of an affectionate father, to see his boy 
placed in the dock, and himself laid open to the 
reproaches or, what is worse, the contemptuous pity 
of his neighbours. But suddenly to him enters his 
evil genius in the shape of his wife, a lady who is 
presented to usin Mr. Westall’s pages as the type 
of an English gentlewoman. She loves honour 
doubtless, but she loves her boy still more, and she 
urges her weak husband to save his first-born at 
every cost. There isasum of Trust Money over which 
he is for the moment in absolute control. It wilh 
enable him to pay the amount of the young man’s 
theft, and to save him from the prison to which he 
must otherwise be brought. What would a really 
honest man do in such circumstances? We imagine 
that the question admits of only one answer, and 
yet Mr. Westall makes the upright English gentle- 
man fling away all sense of right and wrong and 
plunge into a depth of criminality not less than that 
into which his son had fallen, in order to save the 
latter from his just punishment. Of all that follows. 
upon this inexcusable breach of trust on the part of 
the parent we need not speak here. Mr. Westall is 
acunning artificer of fiction of this class, and he gives 
us aspiritedand entertaining narrative full of incident 
and of excitement, terminating as stories of this 
class usually do, with that happy ending which is 
dear to the readers of fiction. We have no wish to 
disparage the author’s undoubted gifts as a story- 
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teller, and we can cordially recommend “ Trust 
Money” to those who want a lively novel with 
which to beguile a leisure hour; but it is impossible 
not to feel that the whole fabric of the romance is 
built upon the sand, and that, given such characters 
as the husband and wife are described as being in 
the first chapter of the book, they could never have 
acted in the way in which Mr. Westall makes them 
act. In doing violence to dramatic truth in this 
manner our author has ruined what otherwise might 
have been a really admirable work of fiction. 


SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Bertce tur Brrron: a Srory or tHe Roman Inyvasron, 
Henty. London: Blackie & Son. 
Tue ‘Turmsty Sworp: a Sronxy or tHe Norse Invaston or Scot- 
LAND. By Robert Leighton. London: Blackie & Son. 

In THE Days or Cutvatny: «a Tate or THE Times or THE Brack 
Prince. By E. Everett-Green. London: T, Nelson & Sons, 
Wirn tue Apia or THE Ockan-Sra: A NARRATIVE OF THE First 

Voyace Tro Tur Western Wortp. By C. P. Mackie, London: 
T. Nelson & Sons. ‘ 
Aw Otp-Tive Yary, 
Enoutsuman’s Haven: a Story -r Lovisrourc. By W. J. Gordon, 
London : Frederick Warne & Co. 
In Greek Warens: a Srory or tue Greek War or INDEPENDENCE. 
By G. A. Henty. London: Blackie & Son. 


by G, A. 


sy Edgar Pickering. London: Blackie & Son. 


Tue Caprvenep Cruiser; or, Two Years rrom Lanp. By C. J. 
Hyne. London: Blackie & Son, 

Misstinc F'rrenps: Berne tue Apventures or A Dantsu EmiGrant 
IN QvuEENSLAND, “ Adventure” Series. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 

Tue Drivers: A Romance or Oceanta. By Hume Nisbet. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 

Tue Pananise or THE Noxtu: A Story or Discovery AND ADVEN- 


tukxe Rounp tur Pores. By D. L. Johnstone. London: W. & 
R. Chambers. 

Tue Docror or tur “Jeiret.” By Harry Collingwood. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

Tur Crocks or Ronxpaine, AND Otner Srortres. By Frank R. 


Stockton. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

A Wownper Boox ror Gms anp Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
With sixty designs by Walter Crane. London ; Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co. 

Tue Gops or O_ympos: A Myrnotocy or THE GREEKS AND Romans. 
By A. H. Petiscus. Translated by Katherine A. Raleigh. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Scrence Stories. By Andrew Wilson. London: Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co, 

Scenes iy Farrytanp. By Canon Atkinson, London: Macmillan 
& Co, 

Tuose Mipsumwer Famtrs, By Theodora C. Elmslie. London: 
Ward & Downey. 

THERE are three groups in the list of books which 

heads this article: (1) Historical tales; (2) Tales of 

private adventure ; (3) Fairy tales. 

The first eight are historical tales, and they are 
placed in chronological order. Mr. Henty, two of 
whose books are reviewed here, seems to be at his 
best this Christmas. As he produces several stories 
every year, epical in aim and of considerable length, 
the quality cannot but vary very appreciably, even 
although Mr. Henty has drilled himself into a 
literary machine of expedition and precision almost 
unsurpassed since Anthony Trollope ceased to 
fasten himself to his study chair. with beeswax. 
Interesting dialogue, simple, straightforward narra- 
tive, broad but not undetailed pictures of manners 
and customs carry “Beric the Briton” from the sack of 
Camoladunum by Boadicea, through fugitive adven- 
tures, to Rome, the arena, the burning of the city 
under Nero, back to Britain and the governorship of 
what was afterwards East Anglia. Donning the 
famous “time-annihilating hat,” we skip twelve 
hundred years, from Mr. Henty’s Britain under the 
Romans to Mr. Leighton’s Scotland during the time 
of the Norse supremacy in the isles. The battle of 
Largs, in which Alexander III. and the winds 
defeated Haco is the dénouwement of Mr. Leighton’'s 
“Thirsty Sword,” the scene of which lies principally 
in Bute—virgin soil in romance. Mr. Leighton some- 


times writes very impressively, and the incidents 
succeed each other with sufficient rapidity. His 
knowledge of folk-lore is too prominently displayed, 
and he descends occasionally to needless realism, such 
as that of the chieftain picking his teeth with his 


broad thumb-nail; but he can describe the pine- 

forest with its sights and sounds, and thrill us with 

single combats and “battles long ago.” From 

“The Thirsty Sword” to Miss Everett-Green’s “In 

the Days of Chivalry” does not exact such an 

athletic performance with the help of the “time- 

annihilating hat” as the last leap: only a matter of 

some eighty-four years. The battles of Crecy and 

Poictiers are episodes in Miss Green's book well dove- 

tailed into the narrative. The pitchfork is a favourite 

instrument of literary art with writers of historical 

books for boys; but “In the Days of Chivalry” 

contains none of the heterogeneous stacks of useful 

and useless knowledge which by way of local and 

chronological colour are too often piled up in school 

romances. Miss Green depends on hypnotism for 
much of the development of an exciting plot; magic, 
in as far as it exhibited power over others, may 
be explained by hypnotic suggestion. The wicked 
wizard, reputed possessor of the philosopher's stone, 
only made use of a hypnotised boy, who led him to 
the slaughter of wealthy travellers in benighted 

woods. Time steps forward a hundred and thirty 
years to Mr. Mackie’s “ With the Admiral of the 
Ocean-Sea,” a well-written narrative, mainly drawn 
from the diary of Columbus. It contains descriptive 
passages of really high literary merit. Anybody 
might read this account of how Christoval Colon 
sailed away to find the easternmost of the islands 
mentioned by Marco Polo and Mandeville, and found 
a new world instead, to the admiration of all men, 
who “affirmed it to be a thing more divine than 
humane, to sail by the West into the Easte, where 
the spices growe, by a chart that was never before 
knowen.” Mr. Pickering, in his “Old Time Yarn,” 
tells us how sixty-five years after the Nina and the 
Pinta sailed out into the Atlantic, John Hawkins 
and Francis Drake left Plymouth with a fleet of 
merchantmen bound for the Spanish main. On board 
the Jesus, Hawkins’ ship, were two boys, Anthony 
Ingram and Cuthbert Hall, who had very extra- 
ordinary adventures with Spanish vessels and in the 
siege of San Juan de Ulloa, and very horrible ad- 
ventures in Mexico, where they got into the hands 
of the Inquisition. The scene in which the English 
fugitives watch from a deserted house the auto da fé 
where the stakes at which they should have been 
burnt stood useless, among others too surely devoted 
to their dreadful purpose, is not one likely to be for- 
gotten by the reader. The “ time-annihilating hat” 
disposes of over a hundred and seventy years before 
we arrive at the period of Mr. Gordon’s “ English- 
man’s Haven.” Mr. Gordon has been happy in the 
selection of an historical episode. Louisbourg founded, 
fortified, captured, and destroyed all within a life- 
time is one of the most notable of the world's dead 
cities. The boy-hero, Felix Ardyne, has “ injun,” 
military, and naval adventures of a first-class 
kind, hears a sermon by George Whitfield, and has 
an interview with Mr. Pitt. Why is Mr. Gordon so 
bitter about “those rascals, the Acadians of Grand 
Pré;" and why does he miss the opportunity, which 
we think he could have taken, of making a real 
character of the Abbé Louis Joseph de Loutre? The 
too great prominence of the torture-chamber, and the 
indifferent treatment of historical personalities, seem 
to indicate more attention to Ainsworth than to 
Scott, to Mr. Haggard than to Mr. Stevenson, on the 
part of the purveyors of fiction for boys. With Mr. 
Henty’s “In Greek Waters” we step into our own 
country. This story of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence is more to our taste than “ Beric the Briton.” 
It is told in a fine leisurely fashion, and is full of the 
detail which boys love concerning eating, drinking, 
bargaining, etc. Mr. Henty has wisely confined his 
story to the principal incidents of the first two years 
of this war, and has devoted less space than usual to 
the historical portion of his tale—the War of Greek 
Independence having been marked by little in the 
shape of heroism, disinterestedness, or self-sacrifice. 
There is a wonderful boy, in his early teens, who 
teaches his father, a wonderful Greek scholar, the 
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ways of the world; a wonderful half-pay lieutenant, 
wonderful Greek servants, and wonderful are the 
adventures of the Misericordia and her crew. With 
“The Captured Cruiser” we lay down the “time- 
annihilating hat.” It is a well-told story of the 
Chili-Peruvian War, a little too flashily written some- 
times, but containing clever remarks of a kind 
unusual in boys’ books. The capture of the Dod- 
reda in the harbour of Valparaiso is a very exciting 
passage. 

We have included an attractive volume of the 
“ Adventure” Series among the Christmas books in 
order to draw attention to the series as containing 
many volumes suitable as presents for elder boys. 
“Missing Friends,” the first of our second group, 
professes to be written by a Danish emigrant. We 
were inclined at first to the opinion that it is the 
work of an Englishman who has never been in 
Australia ; on second thoughts we gave up the latter 
point, but stuck to the belief that it was no Dane 
who wrote the book. It contains much hearty 
humour, a great variety of scenes and characters in 
the bush, in the towns, and at the gold-fields. It 
may be an authentic narrative, but we prefer to 
regard it as an able piece of fiction, none the less 
valuable on that account as a picture of Queensland 
life. The adventure of the bottles is a comic piece 
of writing of very high quality. Mr. Hume Nisbet's 
“ Divers” is a capital story, racy and with style too. 
Eric Stanfield the hero, Uncle Tom the Diver, Queen 
Mané, and Ah Sin, with his demon cat, are beyond 
the common in boys’ books; and the scene of their 
doings is not yet by any means hackneyed—those 
islands where the cocoa palm waves and the banana 
droops its tattered fringes, and the “ genial savages” 
make friends with the white man. “The Paradise 
of the North” demonstrates that the old idea of a 
delightful country at the North Pole is quite correct. 
In this cireumpolar realm, called Isliken, dwelt a 
king and a warlike people retaining the dress and 
manners of the ancient Norsemen. The North Pole 
turns out to be a hole reaching right down through 
the world apparently. The surprises and successes 
of the Randolph-Torrens expedition in Isliken and 
in the journey there and back are graphically 
narrated by Mr. D. L. Johnstone. “The Doctor of 
the Juliet” is a story of piracy on the high seas, and 
of unparalleled escapes from shipwreck and other 
disasters. One incident, that of a big ship being 
left to the management of two people not much 
accustomed to ropes and spars, is repeated in one of 
the stories in Mr. F. R. Stockton's book. The cast- 
aways are two young people in Mr. Collingwood's 
capital tale, and a middle-aged counle in Mr. Stock- 
ton’s humorous sketch. The title story, “ The Clocks 
of Rondaine,” is the best in Mr. Stockton’s book. 
How Arla discovered that all the clocks in the town 
were wrong because they struck the hour before or 
after her own little rose clock, and how she went 
incontinently to all the sextons and sacristans to 
get them to put their clocks right, makes a very 
charming fable with a non-intrusive moral. 

Mr. Stockton leads us to the borders of Fairy-land, 
and with Nathaniel Hawthorne and Mr. Walter 
Crane we enter upon enchanted ground. In the 
“Tanglewood Tales,” here copiously and beautifully 
illustrated, Hawthorne did his pleasure on a number 
of the classical myths, reducing them with much 
grace, if also with considerable affectation, to the level 
of “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk.” He has made them 
true fairy tales, and they are known to suit children 
toa marvel. It is evident that Mr. Crane has never 
illustrated a book with greater delight. His Pegasus 
is a noble beast, and his Chimera as impossible as 
that “fearful wildfowl” ought to be. Atlas looming 
over the horizon, with Hercules sailing towards him 
in the golden bowl is a wonderful design. The 
Graimw, the Gorgons, the Graces, Perseus, Pandora, 
Bellerophon, Philemon, and Baucis, are all bere ; and 
the mixture of the mediwval with the classical, of 
stained glass with statuary, which seems to account 
for the originality and bewitching strangeness of 





these designs, illustrates aptly the hybrid nature 
of the stories. Probably Miss Raleigh, and Miss 
Harrison, who writes the preface to Miss Raleigh's 
translation of Petiscus’s “Gods of Olympos,” will 
hardly thank us for noticing it in this connection. 
Of course, it is not a fairy book ; but it is so pleasant 
and readable, so “liable and congruent” to the 
javenile understanding, and withal so learned and of 
such authority, that we are certain, if boys and girls 
are like what they used to be, many a master and 
miss of fifteen to seventeen would welcome this book 
as heartily as any romance of flood or field. There 
is no controversial matter in Dr. Petiscus’s book: he 
deals with the ultimate facts of mythology, with 
which everybody must become acquainted before 
setting foot in the tempting field of improved hypo- 
thesis. The book is really an adaptation: the 
author's occasional lapses into mere hypothesis have 
been excised, his sentimental excursions condensed, 
and passages from English writers substituted some- 
times for quotations from the German poets. Eight 
new illustrations have been added, mostly from vase- 
paintings—a branch of Greek art ignored even in 
the twentieth edition of the German book; and 
abundant references—a very important addition— 
have been supplied. It would be well if those 
who receive a present of Hawthorne's “ Wonder 
Book” were also given the “Gods of Olympos”; 
they would be certain to use the latter as a 
dictionary of proper names at least, and perhaps 
get started on a useful and entertaining branch 
of study. Although it is specially intended for 
the elementary learner, it would be difficult to pro- 
vide a better guide-book for the advanced student 
of classical art and literature. Another book which 
the author in all likelihood hardly expected to find 
in such a list as this is Dr. Andrew Wilson's 
“Science Stories”; yet we are certain that many 
youngsters would prefer these fairy tales of science 
to the other kind. There is a great variety of sub- 
ject, a happy avoidance of technical language, and a 
very pleasant humour in Dr. Wilson’s book. It 
would be a wise plan to present it along with one of 
Mr. Henty’s or Mr. Pickering’s romances, as a mere 
matter of course, as a book that a boy would be 
bound to enjoy. There is a little too much fairy 
upholstery in Canon Atkinson's otherwise charming 
book. The ride through the earth on a thunderbolt; 
the invasion of Fairy-land by the strange people 
from the Land-the-sun-turns-his-back-on, who were 
able to detach the various members of their bodies 
and send them forth on wings as scouts and spies, 
are in the true “ high-fantastical" manner. “Those 
Midsummer Fairies” is a brightly written, rather 
garrulous tale of a spoiled child and a spoiled 
mother. The illustrations, which are numerous, will 
please children: they seem all to be reproductions of 
photographs. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Wirs the lash of Mr. Swinburne’s whip rattling in 
the air like near thunder, with Mr. Mallock's satirical 
verses on “ The Souls,” Ouida’s long-winded sermon 
to “smart” people, and Mr. Harrison’s racy reply to 
Mr. Huxley, the current Fortnightly Review is a 
complete school of contentious writing—the lesson 
taught being, in one case at least, of the negative kind. 
It is somewhat late in the day to attack the players 
of baccarat, or “ bac,” as Ouida calls it, although the 
comparison of society to a flight of locusts is none 
the less apt on account of its antiquity. Wealthy 
people eat too much, drink too much, get too little 
amusement for their money, and don’t like solitude 
and silence; and “high breeding” is on the wane. 
That is the dread sum of Onida’s censure divided 
into eighteen pages of the Fortnighily Review, all 
because of a portent which she beheld, in imagination 
surely—“ Mr. Keir Hardie in baggy y: low trousers, 
smoking a black pipe close to the tea-table of the 
Speaker's daughters on the terrace of the House of 
Commons.” 
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Mr. Stopford Brooke writes in the Contemporary 
of Tennyson, and in the Century of Browning. He 
defends the latter from the charge of being in his 
later years a mere diner-out—a charge loudly 
whispered in many circles. Browning liked, as a 
man, to move to and fro in the world, and he liked 
it also as a poet. “ He lived in Gaza, Ekron, and all 
the cities of the Philistines, yet he never served their 
lords and never made sport for them.” Isolation 
suited and became Tennyson: Browning required 
crowds. A quiet rebuke of the “ hard-shell” 
Browningites is admirable: it is the difficulty of 
disentangling Browning's thought that too often 
pleases them, which “is not love of poetry, but of 
one’s own cleverness.” It was by choice, Mr. Brooke 
thinks, that Tennyson held by simplicity and clearness. 
He could if he liked have entered into infinite and 
subtle details of description ; he could, if he pleased, 
have expressed the stranger and remoter aspects of 
nature. This is too sweeping. Ben Jonson 

“Could so have wrote a play, 
But that he knew this was the better way.” 
But he did not choose to try—fortunately for his 
reputation. Inferior dramas and the dreadful bathos 
of “The Higher Pantheism” and “De Profundis” 
witness how easily Tennyson could get out of his 
depth. 

We have seldom seen a more entertaining number 
of Temple Bar than the present. “In the Streets of 
St. Petersburg” is full of popular interest. The 
story of the one isvoschik, who is said to have been 
washed many years ago, is of the loftiest order of 
lying. The experiment proved fatal, and was never 
repeated, even on the youngest isvoschik, because 
after rubbing the man with soap and scrapers for 
an hour or two, the operators came upon an old 
flannel shirt, the removal of which caused a violent 
cold from which the poor fellow died. “Jottings 
from a Moorland Parish” contains the following 
incomparable anecdote :-— 

“When the late Lord Iddesleigh died, full of years and honours, 
a pious old woman made this comment: ‘Seeming to me Scripture’s 
being fulfilled mighty quick. We hear tell of peers and such like 
being took off snddint, and we read in the Book, “So shall it be at the 
end of the world,”’’” 


The writer of “Constable and Sir Walter Scott” 
wishes to shift almost all the blame of the financial 
disaster to Scott’s shoulders. Doubtless Scott was 
too confident and very imprudent and a very bad 
business man with all his practical gifts; but that 
will never excuse Constable and the Ballantynes for 
having been unbusinesslike: it was their work to be 
men of business, as it was Scott’s to write romance. 

The Century Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, 
Harper's Magazine, and the English Illustrated 
Magazine appear in Christmas attire more or less 
brilliant. They do not contain any very special 
Christmas matter, but there is more even than the 
usual bounteous supply of illustrations. The Cos- 
mopolitan also is profusely illustrated. The Ameri- 
cans seem to be much interested in French literary 
men. “French Journalists and Journalism,” by Mr. 
Arthur Hornblow, with two dozen reproductions of 
photographs, etc., is the third or fourth article on 
the same subject which has issued from the American 
monthly press recently. Harper's contains an in- 
teresting article on “Some Types of the Virgin,” 
by the late Mr. Theodore Child?” 

“The Dictator” (Cornhill) is a powerful sketch. 
An ambitious and not ill-written “History of the 
Nineteenth Century ” is running through the pages 
of the Eastern and Western Review. The Christmas 
number of the Monthly Packet, a separate publica- 
tion from the regular issue, contains stories by Mrs. 
L. B. Walford, Miss C. M. Yonge, Miss Roma White, 
and a great variety of interesting matter. The 
Antipodean, an Australian annual published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, contains much “smart” 
writing of a decidedly novel tone. The Jdler is a 


specially bright number, and the same may be said 
of St. Nicholas. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Lorp SeLzorne’s claim to speak with authority on the 
“Hymns” of Christendom has not been open to challenge since 
the publication, now nearly thirty years ago, of the “ Book of 
Praise.” Since then he has contributed to the last edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” an admirable survey of the 
entire field of church psalmody, and this interesting and valuable 
article—with slight emendations—has now been reprinted in a 
dainty little book of scarcely more than two hundred pages. 
Lord Selborne’s aim has been to trace the history and develop- 
ment of the service of praise in the Greek and Latin Churches, 
as well as in those of Germany and Great Britain, and he has 
brought to a difficult but attractive and congenial task wide 
knowledge, delicate taste, and a critical judgment which is 
rarely at fault. He admits that many modern hymns reach a 
high standard of excellence, but he is also compelled to add that 
the more tender are sometimes deficient in strength and the 
more forcible in simplicity. Nothing in the nature of detailed 
criticism is, of course, possible within the limits of such an 
essay, but the characteristics and methods of the chief hymn 
writers of the Church Catholie are indicated, often in a single but 
felicitous phrase, until the year 1527—the period when Bishop 
Heber’s hymns and Keble’s “ Christian Year” simultaneously 
appeared. There is justice in the plea that to criticive the works 
of living or even recent authors, which are in everybody’s lips, 
would be an endless task; moreover, Lord Selborne wisely 
thinks that a greater lapse of time than has yet occurred is 
necessary for an impartial and acenrate verdict upon them. 


The new volume—the twentieth, by the way—of the “ Con- 
temporary Science Series” consists of a clear and searching 
discussion of “ Public Health Problems.” Within the compass 
of three hundred and fifty pages Dr. Sykes, Medical Officer of 
Health for the metropolitan district of St. Pancras, avowedly 
secks to bring to a focus some of the chief points in evolution, 
environment, parasitism, prophylaxis, and sanitation, which bear 
upon the preservation of the health of the community. Statistics 
are, as far as possible, avoided, and the book, whilst in one sense 
thoroughly practical, may be described as a scientific contribu- 
tion to the discussion of questions which many medical experts 
and sanitary reformers admit are not yet ripe for solution. 
Modern pathology confronts all who really care for the physical 
welfare of their fellow-men, and especially of the industrial 
classes, with considerations of the existence of which former 

enerations knew nothing. The subtle working of the law of 
ieredity upon the health of the individual and of the community 
is forcing itself upon the attention of all students of the problems 
of public health. External influences, moreover, iF me Dr. 
Sykes, need now to be more deeply probed than was formerly 
considered necessary, whilst their effect upon other forms 
of organic life which react upon man is rapidly coming to 
the front as a subject for investigation. All future work in 
infectious or contagious diseases, we are assured, will be based 
upon a parasitic theory, for nothing is more remarkable than the 
advance which scientifie research has recently made along the 
line of micro-biology. The scientific discoveries of Pasteur and 
Koch have materially quickened this progress, and a host of 
students are now at work recording observations upon com- 
municable diseases among plants, animals, and man. Dr. Sykes 
describes at some length the defensive measures which are now 
in vogue to arrest the progress of disease, and the success of 
such measures—imperfect though they yet be—is seen by the 
progressive fall in the mortality of the country. He lays stress 
_— the fact that it is becoming a matter of past history how 
plague, and, to a certain extent, cholera, have been driven out 
of Kurope, and he thinks that other infectious diseases, which at 
present work deadly havoe, are likely to follow in their wake. 
As it is, relapsing fever and typhus epidemics are less frequent 
visitants than formerly, and the mortality from other zymotic 
diseases has been reduced. There are questions of public health 
which will never be solved—since they involve great legislative 


* Hymns: Tuemr History anp Deverorment. By Roundell, Earl 
of Selborne. London and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black, 
12mo. 

Pusric Hearrn Prostems. By John F. J. Sykes, B.Sc., M.B. (‘‘Tilus- 
trated Contemporary Science Series.’?) London: Walter Scott. 
Crown Svo. (3s. 6d.) 

A Hanppook ror TRAVELLERS ON THE RIvIERA FROM MARS¥YILLES 
To Pisa. Maps and Plans. London: John Murray. Crown 8vo. 
(6s.) 

Pray ty Provence. Being a Series of Sketches Written and Drawn b 
Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth R. Pennell, Illustrated. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. Crown 8vo. 

Our Sick, anp How to Take Canz or Tuem. By Florence Stac- 
poole. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co, Crown 8vo. 
(Is.) 

ApvicE TO WoMEN ON THE Care Or THEIR HEALTH. B 
Stacpoole. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 
8vo, (Is.) 
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and social changes—except by the education of public opinion, 
and a book like the present, which endeavours to show that the 
issues at stake are in the widest sense humanitarian, assuredly 
does something towards the enlightenment of the public mind. 


The Riviera is a name to conjure with when winter confronts 
us in England with the rigour of frost and the misery of fog. 
Nature has lavished her favours on that picturesque strip of 
country from Hyéres to Genoa, and from Genoa to Spezia. fe is 
a land of sunshine and flowers, of rich and semi-tropical foliage, 
sheltered from the north by the Maritime Alps and the Apen- 
nines, and with the blue Mediterranean breaking on its romantic 
coast. Quite opportunely, in familiar red, limp cloth, “ Murray’s 
Handbook to the Riviera” has put in an appearance, and pro- 
spective visitors will find it full of good maps, shrewd hints, 
pithy descriptions, and explicit directions. The book is to some 
extent an abridgment from those portions of the handbooks to 
France and Northern Italy which deal with the Riviera ; but the 
routes have been entirely rearranged, and wuch of the volume 
has not previously appeared. A brief description is given of all 
the railway lines by which the English traveller is likely to 
approach the Riviera from the north, and the attention of the 
tourist is directed to some little-known hill districts within easy 
reach of many parts of the coast, such as the mountains about 
Rapallo, Spezia, and the Esterels. The remarks about the 
climate and the choice of winter resorts for invalids are 
admirable. The book, in fact, contrives to present, within the 
space of one hundred and forty pages, the practical advantages 
and the picturesque aspects of a winter sojourn in the Riviera. 


“Play in Provence” catches the dreamy atmosphere of 
another quaint corner of Southern France. The charm of the 
book consists almost exclusively in Mr. Pennell’s clever draw- 
ings; they are not lacking either in imagination or insight, and 
now and then they are brightened with a touch of humounr. 
Arles and Avignon are ancient and picturesque places, with many 
memorials in hewn stone to remind the stranger of the grandeur 
of the historic past, and Mr. Pennell has enough of the poet in 
his composition to invest his drawings with the glamour of such 
great associations. The letterpress of the book, truth compels 
us to add, is out of keeping with the illustrations. Mrs. Pennell’s 
descriptions, in spite of a few vivid passages here and there, are 
superficial and commonplace ; and her oracular verdicts on people 
and places go far to destroy the illusion. 


Two small manuals, which hardly call for more than passing 
comment, are “ Our Sick, and How to Take Care of Them,” and 
“ Advice to Women on the Care of their Health.” Miss Stacpoole 
in both instances writes with clearness, brevity, and sympathy ; 
and her advice is given with judgment and tact, and is quite 
clearly the outcome of wide and varied experience. Although 
there are miny manuals on the care of the sick in circulation, 
these useful handbooks cover so wide a field, and do so with so 
much skill and common sense, that they deserve a welcome, 
especially in the small households to which we imagine they are 
primarily meant to appeal. 

“The Principles of Pattern-Making” has been avowedly 
written for the guidance of engineering apprentices and students 
in technical schools. The principles which underlie this branch 
of applied mechanics are first of all clearly laid down, and then 
examples are given of the best and most suitable types from the 
wide range of patterns made in the shops. The foreman pattern- 
maker who is responsible for the manual has gone upon the plan 
that if principles are once grasped, details and modifications are 
comparatively easy. The choice of tools is always a matter about 
which beginners are more or less at a loss, and sound and 
explicit advice on this subject will be found in the volume. A 

ttern-maker is, or ought to be, an engineer, for it is impossible 
or anyone to understand the scientific aspects of the work who 
has not made himself practically acquainted with the principles 
of moulding, and much of its detail as well, since mere finish 
counts for little apart from correct construction. The glossa: 
of terms is unusually copious, and it ought to prove of muc 
assistance to those who are just beginning work in the pattern. 
shop or in the foundry. 
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James R. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of the 
LIFE of WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.S.A., LL.D., and Notices 
of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by 
W. Minto. Illustrated by etchings by Himself and Reproductions of 
Sketches by Himself and Friends. 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 32s. 








Richly Illustrated, large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 16s. 


THE ARMIES of TO-DAY: a Description 


of the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. By 
General Viscount WOLSELEY, Brigadier-General WESLEY MERRITT, 
U.S.A., and others. [ This Day. 





Large 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 18s. 


THE GREAT STREETS of the WORLD. 


By ANDREW LANG, and others, With about roo I Illustrations. 
[/mmediately. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION OF HAW- 


THORNE'’S WONDER-BOOK. A Wonder-Book for Boys and 
Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
With 20 Full-page Pictures in Colour, and about 40 Head-pieces, 
Tail-pieces, and Initials, also in Colour. Bound from Designs by 
Mr. Crane. 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


NOTE.—The Large First Edition having been exhausted on Publication, 
a SECOND EDITION has been prepared and is now ready, 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. 


Wivkins, Author of ‘‘ Young Lucretia, and other Stories,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ This Day. 





A LIST of BOOKS suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
free on application. 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & Co., 
45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON. 


MAN IN ART. By Pair G. Hamerton. 


Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F. Leighton, 
Alma Tadema, Warts, Sir John Gilbert. Luke Fildes, Dicksee, G. ‘lee 
Gonzalo, Coques, Philippe de Campagne, Maes, Schalken, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, 
Ary Scheffer, Moreau, B tticelli, Pisano, Giovanni, Bellini, Deqgognans, 
Wallenn, Woolner, M. de Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca della Robbia, Tassaert 
Bellanger, Fra Angelico, Albert Darer. Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched 
or phot vured ‘by Norman Hurst, Rhead, C. }. Murray, M. M. Manese, 
Didier, Flameng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan & Swan, Amand Durand, 
Gillaume, Pierre Gusman. Printed on J. Dickinson and Co.'s Hand-made 
Paper. Colombier 8vo, £3 13s. 6d net. 
*," EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 copies, 50 of which are for America), 
printed on John Dickinson & Co.'s Hand-made Paper, and the Illustrations 
on Ja anese vellum, £10 10s. net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE AND THE 


HEIR-APPARENT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD :—“ A book such as no living fictionist could have 

written—a book which one reads with sustained eagerness of interest, and lays down 
with a sigh of satisfied pleasure.” 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


Three vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ATHENZUM :—“ Astory with many strong points, told with all the spirit 
we are wont to expect from the author.” 


CALMIRE. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


*.* A new Novel which has already created a great sensation in America, 
where it has been described as “the greatest Novel in many respects which has 
appeared within the present decade.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER :—“ A very striking book ; viewed merely as 
a Work of Art, it is worthy of high praise. ‘Calmire’ is sure to make its mark in 
England, and it would hardly be surprising if it became a sort of a rage.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S 
WELL-KNOWN WORK. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE 


PEOPLE IN LONDON. Edited Cnuartes Bootn. Vol. lL EAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH LONDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*.* The Remaining Volumes—Vol. 11. STREETS AND POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED—Vol. Ill, BLOCKS OF BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, AND 
IMMIGRATION—Vol. 1V. EaST LONDON INDUSTRIES—will foliow 
at monthly intervals, uniform in size and price. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Cnartes 


Dickens. With Forty-four I\ustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THAT STICK. By Cuartorre M. Yonce. 


Illustrated by W. J. Huxwessy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

















